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This  exploratory  research  investigated  the  relative  effects  of  com- 
parative and  non-comparative  advertising  upon  consumer  purchase  intentions, 
believability,  credibility,  quantity  and  usefulness  of  information.  Effects 
were  investigated  for  the  competitive  position  of  the  advertiser,  claim 
substantiation,  and  copy  theme,  while  degree  of  brand  loyalty  was  controlled. 
One-sided  and  two-sided  communications  research  provided  the  conceptual 
background  for  this  study  and  suggests  additional  variables  that  may  in- 
fluence the  effects  of  comparative  advertising. 

The  first  section  of  the  questionnaire  obtained  information  concerning 
the  respondent's  past  purchasing  behavior,  used  as  a surrogate  measure  of 
brand  loyalty.  Respondents  indicated  what  percentage  of  their  deodorant 
purchases  over  the  last  year  were  Arrid,  Right  Guard,  Sure  or  any  other 
brand. 

The  second  section  asked  the  respondent  to  read  a piece  of  copy  from 
a deodorant  advertisement.  The  copy  presented  was  either  comparative  or 
non-comparative.  The  advertiser  was  explicitly  identified  as  either  a new 
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brand  (Secure),  number  one  brand  (Right  Guard),  or  number  three  brand  (Sure). 
In  the  comparative  copy,  the  advertiser  was  always  compared  to  the  number 
two  brand  (Arrid)  for  two  of  the  five  product  characteristics  mentioned  in 
the  copy.  Half  of  the  copy  treatments  were  substantiated  with  test  results 
and  half  were  not.  Three  different  copy  themes  were  included  in  the  study. 
Thus,  there  were  36  different  copy  treatments  (two  levels  of  advertisement 
copy  type,  two  levels  of  claim,  three  levels  of  competitive  situation,  and 
three  levels  of  theme). 

The  third  section  of  the  questionnaire  contained  the  five  dependent 
variables.  Information  concerning  the  respondent's  purchase  intentions 
toward  the  advertised  brand,  the  quantity  of  information  in  the  copy,  the 
usefulness  of  the  information,  the  believability  of  claims,  and  advertise- 
ment credibility  was  obtained  on  a nine-point  horizontal  scale.  The  last 
section  of  the  questionnaire  obtained  information  regarding  the  importance 
of  certain  deodorant  product  characteristics,  the  respondent's  sex  and 
major. 

The  data  from  594  student  respondents,  randomly  assigned  to  treatments, 
were  submitted  to  analysis  of  covariance  for  each  of  the  dependent  variables 
separately.  In  the  final  analysis,  two  brand  loyalty  measures  were  treated 
as  covariates:  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  advertised  brand  and 

degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  competing  brand  in  comparisons. 

The  regression  equations  for  quantity  of  information  and  usefulness 
of  information  were  not  statistically  significant.  The  results  of  the 
analysis  indicated  no  statistically  significant  differences  between  com- 
parative and  non-comparative  copy  for  purchase  intentions,  believability, 
or  credibility.  A validation  study  using  full  advertisements  indicated 
that  these  results  on  the  variable  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  use  of 
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copy  rather  than  full  advertisements.  There  were  no  main  effects  of  com- 
petitive position,  claim  substantiation  or  copy  theme  for  purchase  inten- 
tions, bel ievabi 1 i ty  or  credibility.  Due  to  correlations  between  variables 
in  the  design,  F-values  for  advertisement  copy  type  and  competitive  position 
may  be  downward  biased  and  should  be  interpreted  cautiously. 

Several  interactions  were  statistically  significant.  For  purchasing 
intentions,  the  interaction  of  advertisement  copy  type  with  theme  and  the 
interaction  of  competitive  position  with  theme  were  important.  For 
believability,  the  interaction  of  competitive  position  and  claim  was  signif- 
icant. Regarding  advertisement  credibility,  the  interactions  of  advertise- 
ment copy  type  with  competitive  position,  competitive  position  with  claim, 
and  advertisement  copy  type  with  competitive  position  and  theme  were 
statistically  significant. 

The  implication  is  that  other  variables  appear  to  be  important  in 
influencing  the  effects  of  comparative  advertising.  Comparative  and  non- 
comparative advertisements  do  not  appear  to  have  relatively  different  in- 
fluences; however,  when  the  advertiser's  competitive  position,  claim 
substantiation  and  theme  are  considered  there  may  be  differences  in  the 
influence  of  comparative  and  non-comparative  advertising  for  purchase 
intentions,  believability  or  credibility. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

The  objective  of  a firm's  advertising  is  to  disseminate  information 
which  affects  the  consumer  in  such  a way  that  the  consumer  will  act  (buy) 
in  the  firm's  economic  interest  (profit).  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
objective,  advertisers  traditionally  have  named  only  their  brand  in 
promotional  communications  and  have  focused  primarily  on  presenting  the 
attributes  of  the  advertised  brand.  Today,  promotional  messages  are 
becoming  more  varied  and  many  of  the  taboos  of  traditional  advertising 
are  being  abandoned.  Specifically,  taboos  which  are  no  longer  adhered  to 
include:  naming  competitors,  making  positive  statements  about  competitors' 

product  characteristics , and  making  negative  statements  about  the  product 
characteristics  of  the  advertised  brand.  Some  advertisements  today  identify 
the  competition  in  order  to  compare  the  positive  and  negative  product 
characteristics  of  the  advertised  brand  and  the  competition.  American 
Motors  employs  this  technique  in  its  television  advertisements  that  com- 
pare the  warranty  coverage  provided  by  American  Motors  and  leading  com- 
petitors. Although  the  advertisement  presents  the  warranty  coverage  pro- 
vided by  American  Motors  more  favorably  than  the  competitors',  the  com- 
petitors' warranty  is  shown  as  allowing  some  coverage  not  provided  by 
American  Motors  and  American  Motors  as  allowing  some  coverage  in  their 
warranty  not  provided  by  competitors'. 

Comparative  advertising  is  one  technique  which  has  recerrtTy  been 
popularized  as  a result  of  the  increased  freedom  in  promotional  message 
content.  There  is  at  the  present  time  no  formal  definition  of  comparative 
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advertising.  However,  for  purposes  of  this  investigation,  comparative 
advertising  is  defined  as  any  form  of  paid  promotion  which: 

1.  compares  the  advertised  brand  to  one  or  more 
specifically  named  or  recognizably  referred  to  brands 
within  its  generic  product  class, 

2.  with  respect  to  one  or  more  specific  and/or 
over-all  product  characteristics. 

Under  the  first  criterion,  the  brands  must  either  be  specifically 
named  or  referred  to  in  a manner  which  would  make  the  brands  recognizable 
to  the  consumer.  This  criterion  excludes  any  advertising  which  does  not 
make  clear  to  the  audience  the  brands  with  which  the  comparison  is  made. 
Further,  the  criterion  allows  for  the  comparison  of  substitute  products 
within  the  same  generic  product  class. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  an  advertiser  may  "recognizably" 
refer  to  competing  brands  without  naming  them.  Most  common  would  be  those 
situations  in  which  the  advertised  brand  refers  to  some  distinguishable 
product  characteristic  of  the  competition  and/or  shows  a picture  of  the 
competitor's  package  without  the  label.  In  these  situations,  a consumer 
who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  competing  brand  may  not  be  able  to  recognize 
the  brand.  Thus,  these  advertisements  would  only  be  comparative  for  those 
consumers  who  are  familiar  with  the  competing  brands  and  could  recognize 
the  brands  used  for  comparison. 

The  second  criterion  in  the  definition  allows  inclusion  of  advertise- 
ments which  either  compare  specific  product  characteristics  or  state  that 
the  advertised  brand  is  "better"  over-all  than  certain  other  identifiable 
brands.  However,  comparisons  do  not  necessarily  have  to  be  made  for  all 
product  characteristics  mentioned  in  the  advertisement.  An  advertiser 
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may  compare  his  product  to  the  competition  for  some  product  characteristics 
mentioned  in  the  advertisements  and  discuss  only  the  advertised  brand  for 
other  characteristics. 

Background  of  Comparative  Advertising 

Although^comparative  advertising  began  in  earnest  as  early  as  1968 
when  American  Motors  compared  the  Javelin  and  the  Mustang  in  print  media^j 
only  recently  have  these  advertisements  been  aired  to  any  extent  on 
electronic  media.  The  forerunner  to  comparative  advertisements  used  a 
Brand  X euphemism.  As  this  strategy  developed  into  what  is  now  classed 
as  comparative  advertising,  this  advertising  form  has  evolved  with  greater 
specificity  of  claims.  More  and  more  comparative  advertisements  are 
explicitly  naming  their  competitors  and  utilizing  more  direct  and  specific 
product  characteristic  comparisons.} 

In  electronic  media,  NBC  pioneered  in  the  clearance  of  straight- 
forward comparative  commercials  without  the  Brand  X euphemism.  CBS 
traditionally  prohibited  such  name-calling  advertisements  under  its  derog- 
atory advertising  ban,  while  ABC  occasionally  cleared  them.  The  situation 
was  altered  in  1972  when  the  FTC  staff  asked  ABC  to  change  their  policies 
and  accept  such  otherwise  suitable  commercials  on  a trial  basis  as  a means 
of  informing  the  consumer  about  who  competes  against  whom  and  how 
(Christopher,  1974a,  p.  1). 

Public  policy  makers  and  special  interest  groups  have  advocated  the 
use  of  comparative  advertising  on  the  basis  of  the  type  of  information  it 
provides.  Since  comparative  advertising  supplies  information  regarding 
both  the  advertised  brand  and  competing  brands,  these  groups  feel  that 
comparative  advertising  provides  the  consumer  with  more  information  con- 
cerning brands  available  and  their  relative  merits  than  does  traditional 
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advertising.  Further,  the  advocates  feel  that  not  only  is  the  information 
quantity  increased  in  comparative  advertising,  but  that  the  value  of  that 
information  is  also  increased. 

As  a result  of  increased  interest  in  comparative  advertising  by  public 
policy  makers  and  consumer  interest  groups,  the  major  television  networks 
and  other  concerns  are  now  setting  up  formal  guidelines  for  its  use.  NBC 
was  the  first  to  release  formal  guidelines,  doing  so  in  January,  1974 
(Christopher,  1974b,  p.  1).  Their  guidelines  state: 

1.  Products  identified  in  the  advertising  must  actually 
be  in  competition  with  one  another; 

2.  Competition  shall  be  fairly  and  properly  identified; 

3.  Advertisers  shall  refrain  from  discrediting,  dis- 
paraging or  unfairly  attacking  competitors,  competing 
products,  or  other  industries; 

4.  The  identification  must  be  for  comparison  purposes, 
and  not  simply  to  upgrade  by  association; 

5.  The  advertising  should  compare  related  or  similar 
properties  or  ingredients  of  the  product,  dimension 
to  dimension,  feature  to  feature,  or  wherever 
possible  be  a side-by-side  demonstration; 

6.  The  property  being  compared  must  be  significant  in 
terms  of  value  or  usefulness  of  the  product  to  the 
consumer;  and 

7.  The  differences  in  properties  should  be  measureable 
and  significant. 

ABC  guidelines  were  released  in  March,  1974  (Christopher,  1974a, 
p.  1)  and  are  very  similar  to  the  NBC  guidelines.  The  major  differences 
are  in  the  stress  placed  on  test  procedures  for  comparative  claims.  This 
increased  stress  on  test  results  in  the  ABC  guidelines  may  have  been 
influenced  by  a number  of  factors.  Many  advertisers  are  now  using  test 
results  to  support  their  comparative  claims.  However,  until  the  ABC 
guidelines  were  released,  there  were  no  formal  regulations  regarding 
acceptable  testing  procedures  for  comparative  advertising.  In  addition, 
policy  makers  and  competitors  have  recently  become  concerned  about  the 
accuracy  of  claims  derived  from  test  results.  The  stress  placed  on 
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testing  procedures  in  the  ABC  guidelines  was  probably  further  influenced 
by  the  only  comparative  advertising  fatality  to  date:  a Schick  commercial. 

Schick  ran  a comparative  advertisement  which  demonstrated  test  results 
showing  Schick  removed  more  beard  than  other  named  competitors.  Competitors 
were  quick  to  protest  and  much  of  the  protest  centered  around  whether  or 
not  the  tests  used  were  accurate.  Since  the  FTC  has  tried  to  encourage 
advertisers  to  name  competitors  in  advertisements,  the  staff  did  not  want 
to  discourage  Schick  (Cohen,  1974,  p.  16).  However,  due  to  action  taken 
by  the  National  Advertising  Division  of  the  National  Advertising  Review 
Board  (NARB),  the  spot  was  pulled  from  broadcast  (Competitors.  . . , 

1974,  p.  1).  A later  judgment  by  the  NARB  stated  that  the  advertisement 
was  "false  in  some  details"  and  "misleading  in  its  over-all  implications." 
The  NARB  decided,  however,  that  the  Schick  test,  "properly  administered 
is  a valid  basis  for  measuring  comparative  shaving  closeness,"  thereby 
rejecting  findings  by  NARB's  investigative  arm,  the  National  Advertising 
Division,  which  questioned  numerous  aspects  of  the  test  (Competitors.  . . , 
1974,  p.  1). 

Thus,  this  recent  controversy  may  have  helped  set  the  stage  for  the 
stress  on  test  results  in  ABC's  comparative  advertising  guidelines.  ABC's 
guidelines  are  delineated  below  (Christopher,  1974a,  p.  1). 

1.  Product  testing  and  survey  evaluation  germane  to 
the  comparative  claims  shall  be  conducted  in  accord 
with  generally  accepted  scientific  and  technical 
procedures,  and  must  be  determined  by  this  depart- 
ment as  adequate  for  the  purposes  of  comparison; 

2.  Test  findings  shall  be  proven  significant  in  accor- 
dance with  recognized  standards  of  statistical 
validity, 

3.  The  advertiser  shall  have  the  burden  of  establishing 
that  he  has  exercised  diligence  to  determine  the 
best  possible  test  as  proof  of  any  superiority 
claimed  over  competitors; 

4.  Conclusions  drawn  from  test  results  shall  be  about 
properties  which  are  meaningful  in  terms  of  value 
and  usefulness  to  the  consumer  (this  is  very  much 
like  one  of  NBC's  stipulations); 
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The  nature  and  limitations  of  the  tests  relied  upon 
shall  be  clearly  disclosed; 

6.  Demonstrations,  graphic  techniques  and  reproductions 
of  research  tests  shall  not  cause  the  consumer  to 
reach  an  erroneous  conclusion  about  the  respective 
merits  of  the  products  compared; 

7.  Advertising  copy  claims  must  fairly  and  accurately 
reflect  the  empirical  data  upon  which  they  are 
predicated; 

8.  Regardless  of  technical  compliance  with  the  fore- 
going principles,  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  depart- 
ment of  broadcast  standards,  the  net  impression  is 
misleading,  deceptive,  vague,  equivocal  or  disparaging, 
it  shall  be  deemed  unacceptable  for  broadcast; 

9.  Any  objections  to  a comparative  advertisement  by  the 
competitors  named  therein  must  be  substantive  and 
based  on  data  responsive  to  these  principles.  Upon 
notice  of  an  objection  by  this  department,  the 
challenged  advertiser  shall  respond  adequately  within 
the  time  limit  specified  or  the  challenged  advertise- 
ment may  be  suspended  forthwith. 


Comparative  advertising  has  received  approval  not  only  from  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  but  also  from  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies.  Although  the  Four  A's  had  previously  publicly 
discouraged  the  use  of  comparative  advertising,  a recent  policy  statement 
recognized  that  comparative  advertising  provided  the  consumer  with  needed 


and  useful  information  when  used  truthfully  and  fairly  (Tannenbaum, 


With  regard  to  comparative  advertising,  several  things  seem  apparent. 
First,  public  policy  makers,  advertisers,  and  advertising  media  repre- 
sentatives have  taken  an  increased  interest  in  the  use  and  impact  of 
comparative  advertising.  Much  of  this  interest  centers  around  the  idea 
that  comparative  advertising  will  provide  the  consumer  with  more  and 
better  information  than  will  traditional  advertising.  Second,  consumers 
have  experienced  and  will  probably  continue  to  experience  an  increase  in 
the  use  of  comparative  advertising  strategies.  Third,  since  the  use  of 
comparative  advertising  has  only  recently  been  accepted,  advertisers  and 
public  policy  makers  have  virtually  no  information  concerning  its  impact 
on  the  consumer. 
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There  is  a need  for  research  which  investigates  the  conditions  under 
which  comparative  advertising  is  effective  and  its  impact  upon  the  con- 
sumer. However,  as  was  exemplified  by  the  definition  of  comparative  ad- 
vertising, aftQdvertiser  may  employ  any  one  of  many  comparative  advertising 
approaches.  Further,  the  influence  of  alternative  approaches  may  vary. 

The  conceptual  framework  of  this  study  provides  a perspective  for  the 
investigation  of  the  influences  of  alternatives  available  for  both  com- 
parative and  non-comparative  advertisements. 

Conceptual  Framework 

The  broad  conceptual  framework  presented  in  this  study  describes 
comparative  and  non-comparative  advertising  strategies  within  a one-sided, 
two-sided  persuasive  communications  paradigm.  This  framework  is  useful 
because  it  presents  a communications  perspective  for  examining  basic 
approaches  an  advertiser  may  utilize  for  comparative  and  non-comparative 
advertisements. 

Before  describing  the  conceptual  framework,  it  is  firsti  necessary  to 
explicitly  define  the  terms  which  will  be  utilized.  There  appears  to  be 
no  single  formal  definition  of  one-sided  and  two-sided  arguments.  Argu- 
ment is  a term  universally  employed  within  the  literature  and  may  be  de- 
fined simply  as  a presentation  of  information  with  persuasive  intent. 
Definitions  of  one-sided  and  two-sided  arguments  presented  in  the  liter- 
ature differ  slightly  in  their  perspective.  Often  the  definitions  are 
not  stated  explicitly,  but  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  design  of  the 
research.  To  exemplify  the  definitional  variance,  several  definitions 
are  listed  below. 

Hovland  (1954,  p.  1079): 
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One-sided  argument-argument  confined  to  one  side  of  an  issue. 
Two-sided  argument-communicator  takes  into  account  both  sides 
of  an  issue,  but  he  himself  is  in  favor  of  one-side. 

Jones  and  Girard  (1967,  p.  446): 

One-sided  argument-communicator  presents  only  his  view. 

Two-si ded  arqument-communi cator  appraises  his  audience  of 
arguments  supporting  an  opposing  viewpoint. 

Hovland,  Lumsdaine,  and  Sheffield  (1967,  p.  201): 

One-sided  argument-presents  only  arguments  supporting  the 
communicator's  thesis. 

Two-sided  argument-presents  arguments  opposed  to  the 
communicator's  thesis. 

McGuire  (1954,  p.  210): 

One-sided  argument-argument  which  ignores  the  opposition. 
Two-sided  argument-argument  which  refutes  the  opposition. 

Several  of  these  definitions  take  different  perspectives.  McGuire 
talks  of  refuting  the  opposition  as  two-sided  communication  and  others, 
such  as  Jones  and  Girard,  speak  of  presenting  supportive  arguments  for 
the  opposition.  The  definitions  seem  to  be  positing  similar  meanings, 
but  from  somewhat  different  perspectives.  On  one  hand,  refuting  the 
opposition  can  be  viewed  as  supporting  the  original  thesis  while  pre- 
senting two  sides  to  an  argument  (see  McGuire's  definition). 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  Hovland's  (1954,  p.  1079)  definition 
will  be  utilized.  There  is  very  little  difference  in  the  definitions 
cit^d  above  with  regard  to  one-sided  arguments.  However,  within  an 
advertising  context,  Hovland's  definition  of  two-sided  argument  appears 
most  appropriate.  An  advertiser  for  a product  will  always  want  the 
audience  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  his  brand  is  the  one  the  consumer  or 
the  target  market  should  buy.  Thus,  even  though  the  advertiser  may  say 
something  unfavorable  about  his  brand  or  something  favorable  about  the 
competitor,  over-all  the  advertised  brand  will  be  presented  as  the  brand 
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the  consumer  (or  the  target  audience)  should  purchase.  Unlike  the  other 
definitions  cited,  Hovland's  definition  of  two-sided  arguments  explicitly 
states  that  the  communicator  takes  into  account  both  sides  of  an  issue, 
but  he  himself  is  in  favor  of  one  side.  The  advertiser  is , indeed,  in 
favor  of  one  side. 

Comparative  and  non-comparative  advertising  may  be  either  one-sided 
or  two-sided.  There  is,  however,  only  one  basic  premise  for  all  adver- 
tising types:  the  advertiser's  brand  is  the  brand  most  desirable  for 

purchase.  No  matter  what  favorable  or  unfavorable  information  is  presented 
within  the  message,  all  advertising  is  ultimately  supportive  of  the 
advertised  brand. 

Conceptual  Framework  for  'Traditional'  (non-comparative)  Advertising 

Two  non-comparative  advertising  tactics  may  be  employed  within  a 
one-sided,  two-sided  framework.  A diagram  will  facilitate  the  discussion. 

A 'plus'  (+)  indicates  favorable  information  for  a particular  brand  and 
a 'minus'  (-)  indicates  unfavorable  information. 

Advertised  Brand  Description 

+ One-sided 

+-  - Two-sided 

Since  it  would  be  irrational  for  an  advertiser  to  pay  for  an  advertise- 
ment that  presented  only  unfavorable  information  concerning  his  product, 
any  advertisement  type  which  does  not  present  any  favorable  information 
for  the  advertised  brand  is  excluded  from  consideration. 

One-sided  non-comparative  advertisinq--One-sided  non-comparative 
advertising  is  the  most  frequently  used  advertising  form.  This  is  the 
form  of  traditional  advertising  in  which  the  advertiser  only  presents 
favorable  information  concerning  his  brand.  Only  the  virtues  of  the 
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advertised  brand  are  extolled  and  thus,  only  one  side,  of  the  argument  is 
presented  (arguments  in  support  of  the  basic  premise). 

Two-sided  non-comparative  advertising — A two-sided  non-comparative 
advertisement  presents  both  favorable  and  unfavorable  characteristics  of 
the  advertised  brand.  By  presenting  information  which  both  supports  and 
refutes  the  basic  premise,  the  advertiser  is  presenting  a two-sided  argu- 
ment. In  this  type  of  advertisement,  an  advertiser  may  claim  that  he  is 
'good'  on  certain  characteristics  and  'not  so  good'  on  other  characteris- 
tics. By  including  disclaimers  an  advertiser  may  be  able  to  increase  the 
believability  or  credibility  of  his  claims  for  excellence  on  certain  prod- 
uct characteristics. 

Conceptual  Framework  for  Comparative  Advertising 

The  comparative  advertising  framework  is  similar  to  the  non-compar- 
ative advertising  framework.  Again,  a 'plus'  (+)  in  the  diagram  indicates 
favorable  information  for  a particular  brand  relative  to  the  competing 
brand  and  a 'minus'  (-)  indicates  unfavorable  information  for  a particular 
brand  relative  to  the  competing  brand. 

Advertised  Brand  Relative  to  Competing  Brand  Description 

+ One-sided 

+-  Two-sided 

As  was  the  case  with  non-comparative  advertising,  any  advertising  type 

which  presents  no  favorable  information  for  the  advertised  brand  is 

deleted  from  investigation,  because  this  would  not  be  rational  advertising 

behavior. 

One-sided  comparative--One-sided  comparative  advertising  presents 
only  information  in  support  of  the  basic  premise:  that  the  advertiser's 

brand  is  the  brand,  relative  to  the  competition,  which  is  more  desirable 
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for  purchase.  This  form  of  comparative  advertising  presents  only  favorable 
information  concerning  the  product  characteristics  of  the  advertised  brand 
relative  to  the  competing  brand(s).  Advertisements  which  use  one-sided 
comparative  advertising  would  be  those  that  state  that  the  advertised  brand 
is  superior  to  the  competition  for  certain  specific  or  over-all  product 
characteristics.  No  relative  favorable  information  is  provided  concerning 
the  competition. 

One  of  the  problems  facing  comparative  advertisers  is  the  quantity  of 
information  that  can  be  contained  in  a thirty-second  spot.  It  is  difficult 
to  incorporate  information  concerning  both  the  advertised  brand  and  the 
competition  in  thirty  seconds.  One-sided  comparative  advertising  allows 
the  advertiser  to  identify  the  competition  while  supplying  only  favorable 
informatio'h  concerning  his  own  brand.  Two-sided  comparative  advertising 
requires  that  a larger  amount  of  information  be  included  in  the  advertise- 
ment. This  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  one-sided  comparative  advertising 
is  the  most  frequently  used  form  of  comparative  advertising. 

Two-si ded  comparati ve— Two-si ded  comparative  advertising  presents 
information  which  posits  the  advertised  brand  as  both  relatively  favorable 
and  relatively  unfavorable  with  regard  to  the  competition.  In  this  adver- 
tising form,  the  advertiser  is  identifying  the  characteristics  for  which 
the  advertised  brand  is  'better1  than  the  competition  and  also  the 
characteristics  for  which  the  competition  is  'better'  than  the  advertised 
brand. 

There  are  several  forms  which  a two-sided  comparative  advertisement 
may  take.  When  an  advertiser  has  named  his  competition,  and  he  makes  a 
favorable  statement  about  his  product  there  is  a negative  inference  about 
the  competing  brand.  Conversely,  when  a favorable  statement  about  the 
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competing  brand  is  made,  there  is  a negative  inference  concerning  the 
competing  brand.  For  example,  if  an  advertiser  states  that  his  brand  is 
'better'  than  Brand  X for  a specific  product  characteristic,  the  inference 
is  that  Brand  X is  not  as  good  as  the  advertised  brand  for  that  character- 
istic. In  this  example,  an  implicit  statement  has  been  made  concerning 
Brand  X.  However,  the  different  forms  that  two-sided  comparative  adver- 
tisements may  take  can  be  described  on  the  basis  of  the  explicit  statements 
concerning  the  product  offerings  of  the  brands  in  the  advertisement.  Any 
combination  of  relatively  favorable  or  unfavorable  statements  may  be  made 
concerning  the  advertised  and/or  competing  brand.  That  is,  the  advertiser 
has  alternatives  ranging  from  making  only  relatively  favorable  statements 
about  the  advertised  brand  and  competing  brands  to  making  both  relatively 
favorable  and  unfavorable  statements  about  the  advertised  brand  and 
competing  brand. 

Integrated  Comparative  and  Non-comparative  Framework 

In  summary,  these  advertisement  types  may  be  classified  as  follows. 

I.  Non-comparative  Advertisements 

A.  One-sided 

B.  Two-sided 

II.  Comparative  Advertisements 

A.  One-sided 

B.  Two-sided  \ 

Each  of  these  types  of  comparative  and  non-comparative  advertising 
is  ultimately  presenting  information  in  support  of  the  premise  that  the 
consumer  should  purchase  the  advertised  brand.  Each  type  of  advertising 
presents  one  alternative  for  the  presentation  of  information  supporting  the 


advertiser's  premise.  Thus,  an  advertiser  has  a choice  of  alternatives  in 
this  realm  and  must  decide  which  will  be  most  beneficial  to  him.  However, 
the  advertiser  has  very  little  information  to  aid  him  in  his  decision. 

This  lack  of  information  is  a major  problem  surrounding  comparative  adver- 
tising today. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  basic  problem  surrounding  comparative  advertising  is  the  lack  of 
published  empirical  information  available  to  public  policy  makers  and 
advertising  managers  concerning  its  influence  upon  consumers.  Both  public 
policy  makers  and  advertising  managers  are  making  decisions  with  regard 
to  comparative  advertising  on  the  basis  of  little  or  no  empirical  infor- 
mation. 

It  has  only  been  recently  that  comparative  advertising  has  been  ob- 
served to  any  extent  in  the  broadcast  and  the  print  media.  This  use  of 
comparative  advertising  has  been  facilitated  by  the  influence  of  public 
policy  makers  and  special  interest  groups  upon  broadcasters,  who  previously 
would  not  air  comparative  advertisements.  However,  this  interest  in  com- 
parative advertising  by  public  policy  makers  and  consumer  interest  groups 
was  spurred  by  the  assumption  that  comparative  advertising  would  provide 
the  consumer  with  more  and/or  better  information  than  would  traditional 
advertising.  Since  the  sanctions  have  been  lifted  concerning  comparative 
advertising,  advertisers  are  using  this  strategy  to  an  increasing  extent. 
This  use  of  comparative  advertising  implies  that  advertising  managers 
believe  that  there  are  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  this  strategy. 

No  research  has  been  found  to  date  which  investigates  the  impact  of 
comparative  advertising  upon  consumer  attitudes  or  behavior.  Both 
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advertising  managers  and  public  policy  makers  are  making  decisions  con- 
cerning the  use  of  comparative  advertising,  but  they  both  lack  empirical 
information  regarding  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  comparative 
advertising.  Advertising  managers  do  not  know  if  comparative  advertising 
is  more  effective  than  traditional  advertising,  or  what  situations  and 
variables  might  influence  the  impact  of  comparative  advertising.  Further, 
public  policy  makers  do  not  have  information  which  indicates  that  com- 
parative advertising  does,  in  fact,  provide  the  consumer  with  more  and 
or  better  information,  or  if  those  assumptions  are  consistent  with  consumer 
perceptions  of  comparative  advertising.  It  appears  that  assumptions  are 
being  made  concerning  the  influence  of  comparative  advertising  upon 
consumers  without  the  support  of  empirical  evidence. 

Not  only  are  public  policy  makers  making  assumptions  concerning  the 
effects  of  comparative  advertising,  but  public  policy  makers,  media  rep- 
resentatives, and  special  interest  groups  are  attempting  to  develop 
guidelines  and  regulate  comparative  advertising  in  the  consumer  interest. 
The  purpose  of  these  guidelines  and  regulations  is  to  prevent  comparative 
advertisers  from  employing  the  strategy  in  a misleading  or  deceptive 
manner.  However,  before  these  groups  can  effectively  regulate  or  lobby 
in  the  consumer  interest,  more  empirical  information  is  needed  concerning 
the  effects  of  comparative  advertising.  The  research  reported  here  rep- 
resents a preliminary  investigation  into  the  effects  of  comparative  ad- 
vertising and  attempts  to  fill  partially  the  empirical  vacuum  surrounding 
comparative  advertising. 


CHAPTER  II 

BACKGROUND  AND  FOCUS  OF  THE  RESEARCH 
The  conceptual  framework  developed  in  this  study  for  comparative  and 
non-comparative  advertising  provides  a paradigm  based  upon  one-sided  and 
two-sided  communications.  Communications  researchers  have  investigated 
the  relative  effects  of  one-sided  and  two-sided  conmuni cations.  A review 
of  the  relevant  literature  in  this  area  will  provide  implications  con- 
cerning the  possible  effects  of  the  one-sided  and  two-sided  advertising 
presented  in  the  conceptual  framework. 

One-Sided  and  Two-Sided  Communications  Research 
In  communication  research  the  question  of  one-sided  or  two-sided 
messages  has  been  investigated  in  two  ways.  In  one  series  of  studies, 
materials  that  simply  present  the  other  side  of  a question  are  introduced 
along  with  materials  from  the  side  supporting  the  thesis  of  the  message. 
This  method  of  message  design  results  in  a comparison  of  one-sided  versus 
two-sided  message  presentations.  A second  method  of  attack  on  the  ques- 
tion of  organization  of  persuasive  messages  concerns  the  refutation  of 
opposing  arguments  rather  than  simple  mention  of  opposing  arguments. 

One-sided  and  Two-sided  Presentations  Without  Refutation  of  Opposition 
The  earliest  studies  in  this  area  were  designed  primarily  to  inves- 
tigate the  effects  of  two-sided  presentations.  In  these  studies  the 
communicator  impartially  presented  both  sides  of  an  argument  without 
favoring  either  side.  The  general  conclusion  derived  from  these  studies 
was  that  when  one  is  successively  exposed  to  first  one  side  and  then  the 
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other  of  a controversial  subject,  the  typical  result  is  that  the  individual 
is  left  at  approximately  his  initial  position.  This  comes  out  most  clearly 
in  a study  by  Sims  (1938),  where  the  same  individuals  were  exposed  to  both 
sides  of  a communication  on  TVA.  Each  side  alone  produced  a significant 
effect,  but  in  combination  cancellation  of  effects  was  obtained.  Sub- 
stantially similar  results  were  obtained  by  Schanck  and  Goodman  (1939) 
using  propaganda  favoring  or  not  favoring  civil  service. 

In  the  studies  by  Sims  and  Schanck  and  Goodman,  the  communicator  pre- 
sented both  sides  but  did  not  favor  one  side.  The  results  are  not  as  clear 
cut  when  the  communicator  takes  into  account  both  sides  of  an  issue,  but  is 
himself  in  favor  of  one  side.  Klapper  (1949)  has  labelled  this  problem  that 
of  "partial  impartiality."  Unlike  the  studies  by  Sims  and  Schanck  and 
Goodman,  which  were  designed  primarily  to  investigate  the  effect  of  only 
two-sided  communications,  the  studies  designed  explicitly  to  investigate  the 
comparative  effects  of  one-sided  versus  two-sided  arguments  did  not  utilize 
an  impartial  communicator.  Instead,  in  the  two-sided  situation,  both  sides 
of  the  issue  were  presented,  but  the  communicator  favored  one  side. 

The  earliest  experimentation  explicitly  directed  to  the  investigation 
of  the  comparative  effects  of  one-sided  and  two-sided  communications  was 
conducted  by  Hovland,  Lumsdaine,  and  Sheffield  (1949).  These  investigators 
presented  communications  to  two  experimental  groups  and  one  control  group 
consisting  of  soldiers  during  World  War  II.  The  communications  were  on 
the  topic  of  an  early  end  of  the  war  with  Japan  following  Germany's 
surrender.  One  experimental  group  was  given  a fifteen-minute  talk  pre- 
senting only  the  arguments  for  thinking  that  the  war  with  Japan  would  be 
a long  one  (one-sided  communications).  The  material  presented  contained 
much  factual  information  stressing  Japan's  advantages  and  resources.  The 
second  experimental  group  was  given  a two-sided  communication  which 
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contained  an  additional  four  minutes  of  information  woven  into  the 
presentation  stressing  the  United  State's  advantages  and  Japan's  weak- 
nesses. 

No  main  effect  on  direct  attitude  change  was  found  in  this  study, 
but  there  were  interactions  with  initial  favorability  such  that  one-sided 
communications  were  more  effective  for  those  initially  in  favor  of  the 
conclusion  and  two-sided  communications  were  more  effective  for  those 
initially  opposed  to  the  conclusion.  There  was  also  an  interaction  with 
education  such  that  two-sided  communications  were  more  effective  with  high 
school  graduates  and  one-sided  communications  were  more  effective  with 
subjects  who  had  not  graduated  from  high  school.  Later  studies  by  Jam’s, 
Lumsdaine,  and  Gladstone  (1951,  pp.  487-518),  Lumsdaine  and  Janis  (1953, 
pp.  311-318),  and  Paulson  (1954,  pp.  267-271)  also  indicated  that  one- 
sided and  two-sided  arguments  were  about  equally  effective  over-all  in 
producing  direct  attitude  change. 

One-sided  and  Two-sided  Presentations  with  Refutation  of  Opposition 

Thistlethwaite  and  Kamenetzky  (1955,  pp.  3-12)  and  Thistlethwaite, 
Kamenetzky,  and  Schmidt  (1956,  pp.  14-25)  investigated  the  attitudinal 
effects  of  refutation  of  opposing  arguments  rather  than  simple  mention 
of  opposing  arguments.  For  the  speeches  that  contained  refutation  of 
opposing  arguments,  the  organization  consisted  of  the  elaboration  of  a 
supporting  argument,  followed  by  mention  of  an  opposing  argument  and  then 
by  denial  of  the  opposing  argument.  In  one  set  of  speeches,  the  denial 
of  the  opposing  argument  took  the  form  of  a simple  statement  that  the 
opposing  argument  was  not  true.  In  others,  the  denial  was  elaborated 
into  a complete  refutation. 
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For  some  of  the  groups  tested,  there  were  no  significant  differences 
between  the  speeches  with  refutation  and  those  without.  For  others,  the 
refutation  speeches  had  more  influence.  The  authors  concluded  that  the 
speeches  with  mention  and  refutation  of  opposing  arguments  had  the  effect 
of  strengthening  opposing  attitudes.  They  suggest  that  listeners  appar- 
ently discounted  the  speeches  with  refutation  as  "phony"  attempts  to  seem 
imparti  al . 

All  of  these  studies  seem  to  suggest  that  mention  of  opposing  argu- 
ments must  be  handled  with  extreme  caution.  The  only  groups  that  seemed 
more  affected  by  two-sided  messages  were  those  with  high  educational  levels. 
However,  even  these  groups  did  not  make  large  changes  in  attitude  that 
could  be  attributed  to  the  message  form.  Two-sided  messages,  however,  do 
have  a specific  place  in  the  communicator's  organizational  framework. 

They  can  serve  to  "immunize"  receivers  against  contradictory  information 
in  later  situations. 

Inoculation  Effect  of  Two-sided  Communications 

Several  experiments  have  indicated  that  two-sided  communications  are 
effective  in  the  inoculation  against  counterarguments.  A previously  cited 
study  by  Lumsdaine  and  Janis  (1953,  pp.  311-318)  investigated  not  only  the 
attitude  change  resulting  from  one-sided  and  two-sided  arguments,  but  also 
the  possibility  of  inoculation  effects.  The  researchers  asked  college 
students  to  listen  to  one-sided  and  two-sided  presentations  of  an  alleged 
radio  program  regarding  the  production  of  atomic  armaments  by  the  Russians. 
Both  the  one-sided  and  two-sided  versions  produced  significant  changes  in 
the  desired  direction.  The  experimenters  then  presented  the  subjects  with 
another  tape  that  expressed  exactly  the  opposite  view.  For  the  subjects 
who  had  heard  only  the  one-sided  message,  change  toward  the  desired 
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direction  dropped  from  approximately  60  percent  to  2 percent,  after  they 
heard  the  opposite  message.  But  the  students  who  had  heard  the  two-sided 
message  had  apparently  been  inoculated  against  the  arguments  from  the 
opposing  radio  show,  and  the  group's  attitude  change  remained  above  the 
60  percent  mark. 

This  study  gave  rise  to  a series  of  studies  by  McGuire  on  producing 
resistance  to  persuasion  by  pre-exposure  to  a weakened  form  of  the 
attacking  arguments  (McGuire  and  Papageorgis,  1961,  pp.  327-337;  McGuire, 
1961,  pp.  184-197;  McGuire,  1962,  pp.  241-248).  The  format  for  all  of 
the  experiments  was  essentially  the  same.  There  was  a defense-building 
session  followed  by  an  attack.  McGuire  then  determined  the  relative 
amount  of  resistance  conferred  by  various  types  of  defense  inoculations 
by  taking  opinion  measures  after  the  attack. 

In  the  first  experiment  (McGuire  and  Papageorgis,  1961,  pp.  327-337) 
supportive  (one-sided)  and  refutational  (two-sided)  defenses  were  compared. 
Since  McGuire  considers  the  terminology  one-sided  and  two-sided  communi- 
cation "unfortunate  (1954,  p.  210),  he  utilizes  the  terms  supportive  and 
refutational  defenses,  respectively.  In  the  supportive  defense  treatment 
of  the  McGuire  and  Papageorgis  study,  the  subject  read  a cultural  truism 
which  was  followed  by  four  supporting  arguments  and  a paragraph  that 
spelled  the  arguments  out.  In  the  refutational  defense  the  truism  was 
followed  by  four  arguments  against  the  truism  and  then  a paragraph  that 
refuted  them.  Each  subject  received  a refutational  defense  for  one 
truism  and  a supportive  defense  for  another  truism.  Two  days  later  he 
received  two  messages,  each  attacking  one  of  these  truisms,  and  a third 
message  that  attacked  a truism  for  which  no  prior  defense  had  been  pro- 
vided. Opinion  measures  were  taken  on  these  three  truisms  after  the 
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attacking  session.  The  subject's  opinion  on  the  fourth  truism,  which 
had  neither  been  defended  or  attacked  was  also  measured.  The  results 
indicated  that  the  refutational  defense  was  more  effective  in  inoculating 
against  counterarguments  than  the  supportive  defense.. 

In  another  study,  McGuire  (1961,  pp.  184-197)  investigated  the  hy- 
pothesis that  subjects  who  were  mildly  threatened  before  receiving  sup- 
portive arguments  would  be  more  receptive  to  the  supportive  arguments  and 
these  arguments  would  confer  resistance  to  counterarguments.  This  hy- 
pothesis was  derived  from  an  assumption  of  McGuire's  theory  on  inoculation 
which  contends  that  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  supportive  defense  rests 
on  the  lack  of  stimulation  of  a defensive  stance.  The  design  of  this 
experiment  varied  from  that  of  the  first  experiment  in  that  the  refutational 
defense  provided  counterarguments  di fferent  from  those  arguments  which 
were  contained  in  the  attack  upon  the  cultural  truism.  This  refutational - 
di fferent  defense  was  then  followed  by  a supportive  defense.  In  the  ref- 
utational defense  treatment  of  the  first  study,  the  truism  was  followed 
by  four  arguments  against  the  truism  and  then  a paragraph  that  refuted 
these  same  attacks  upon  the  truism.  The  results  confirmed  the  theory, 
as  the  resistance  effect  of  the  combination  of  defenses  was  greater  than 
the  sum  of  the  effects  of  each  type  of  defense  administered  separately. 

Thus,  as  occurred  in  the  first  study,  a form  of  a two-sided  argument 
(refutational -different  defense)  was  more  effective  than  a one-sided 
argument  (supportive  defense)  in  providing  resistance  to  counterarguments. 

While  McGuire's  research  has  tended  to  indicate  that  two-sided  argu- 
ments have  stronger  inoculation  effects  than  one-sided  arguments  for  a 
measurement  at  a point  in  time,  he  reasoned  that  a refutational  defense 
(two-sided  argument)  would  also  generate  more  persistant  resistance  over 
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time.  The  argument  here  is  that  a refutational  defense  is  threatening, 
and  will  cause  the  individual  to  be  sensitive  to  any  supportive  informa- 
tion which  will  bolster  his  belief.  Thus,  we  might  expect  that  the 
resistance-creating  effect  of  a refutational  defense  will  increase  as  the 
subject  gathers  more  and  more  supportive  information.  Conversely,  the 
supportive  defense  does  not  threaten  the  subject,  so  it  does  not  induce 
vigilance.  Since  there  is  no  incentive  for  the  subject  to  remember  the 
supportive  information,  its  resistance-creating  potential  tends  to  diminish 
over  time. 

This  prediction  was  confirmed  (McGuire,  1962,  pp.  241-248)  by  com- 
paring the  resistance  to  attack  of  the  refutational  and  supportive  defense 
immediately  after,  two  days  after,  and  seven  days  after  inoculation.  The 
supportive  defense  decayed  over  time  while  the  refutational  defense  in- 
creased after  two  days  and  decreased  after  seven  days.  This  decrease 
presumably  reflects  forgetting  after  the  subject  has  acquired  all  avail- 
able supporting  information  following  the  threat. 

Advertising  Implications  of  the  Research 

With  the  exception  of  inoculation  theory,  the  areas  investigated  in 
the  one-sided  versus  two-sided  communications  literature  have  not  been 
directly  researched  within  an  advertising  context.  There  is  a fundamental 
difference  between  the  communication  manipulations  in  the  one-sided  versus 
two-sided  research  and  advertising  which  limits  direct  generalization  from 
these  research  results  to  advertising.  The  topics  of  the  persuasive 
communications  presented  in  the  communication  research  were  of  a contro- 
versial nature.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  topic  of  the  messages  featured 
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in  an  advertisement  could  be  considered  controversial.  This  may  alter  or 
reduce  the  effects  of  the  one-sided  and/or  two-sided  arguments.  Thus, 
implications  derived  from  the  communications  research  for  advertising 
should  only  be  considered  as  inferences  regarding  the  possible  effects 
of  one-sided  and  two-sided  advertising.  Further,  the  dependent  variable 
in  the  communi cation  literature  is  attitude  change.  The  objective  of 
advertising  is  to  influence  not  only  attitudes  but  ultimately  behavior. 
Therefore,  the  communications  literature  does  not  provide  direct  impli- 
cations regarding  the  influence  of  one-sided  and  two-sided  arguments  upon 
behavior  other  than  through  attitudes. 

Reasoning  from  the  results  of  the  communications  research,  it  might 
be  argued  that  with  other  variables  held  constant,  one-sided  and  two-sided 
advertising  would  be  equally  effective  in  producing  direct  attitude  change 
for  both  comparative  and  non-comparative  strategies.  This  deduction  re- 
sults from  the  finding  that  there  were  no  differences  in  the  effect?  of 
one-sided  and  two-sided  persuasive  communications.  However,  through  inter- 
actions with  other  variables,  differences  may  result  in  the  effects  of 
one-sided  and  two-sided  advertising.  For  example,  higher  educated  indi- 
viduals may  be  more  influenced  by  two-sided  advertising.  Also,  one-sided 
advertisements  may  be  more  effective  for  consumers  who  purchase  the  adver- 
tised brand  at  least  occasionally  and  two-sided  advertisements  may  be 
more  effective  for  consumers  who  never  purchase  the  advertised  brand. 
Purchase  of  the  brand  at  least  occasionally  would  imply  some  degree  of 
initial  favorability  toward  the  advertised  brand. 

Consumer  reactions  to  one-sided  and  two-sided  arguments  may  be  more 
complicated  for  comparative  than  non-comparative  advertising.  The 
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identification  of  competing  brands  in  a comparative  advertisement  may 
cause  users  of  the  competition  to  develop  counterarguments  which  would 
reinforce  initial  attitudes  toward  competing  brands.  The  communications 
research  provides  no  implications  for  the  situation  where  the  consumer  has 
an  initially  favorable  attitude  toward  both  the  advertised  and  competing 
brand.  The  effect  may  well  depend  upon  the  relative  strength  of  the 
attitudes  toward  both  brands.  The  results  of  the  studies  investigating 
the  relative  effectiveness  of  one-sided  and  two-sided  arguments  with 
refutations  of  the  opposing  argument  appear  tenuous. 

Thus,  communication  research  provides  very  few  implications  for  the 
effects  of  alternative  forms  of  two-sided  comparative  advertising.  Two  of 
these  forms  present  both  favorable  and  unfavorable  information  concerning 
the  competing  brand.  This  might  be  viewed  as  providing  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  competition  (opposing  argument  to  the  advertised  brand)  and 
then  providing  a refutation  to  this  argument.  The  results  of  investiga- 
tions concerning  two-sided  arguments  with  refutation  tend  to  suggest  that 
comparative  advertisers  employing  these  tactics  are  increasing  the  risk 
of  reinforcing  initial  opposing  attitudes  to  the  advertised  brand. 

Stronger  implications  are  provided  by  the  research  on  the  inoculation 
effects  of  one-sided  and  two-sided  arguments.  Although  no  main  effect 
attitude  change  differences  were  found  between  one-sided  and  two-sided 
presentations,  two-sided  arguments  have  been  found  more  effective  in 
inoculating  against  counterarguments.  Further,  the  inoculation  has  been 
shown  effective  for  a period  of  time  after  exposure.  Research  results 
would  tend  to  imply  that  a two-sided  message  format  may  not  be  any  more 
effective  in  creating  attitude  change  toward  the  advertised  brand  than  a 
one-sided  format.  However,  a two-sided  format  may  be  more  effective  in 
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reducing  the  attitudinal  effects  of  competitors'  advertisements. 

Within  an  advertising  context.  Hunt  (1972,  p.  116)  investigated  the 
effectiveness  of  supportive  (one-sided)  and  refutational  (two-sided) 
inoculations  in  counteracting  corrective  advertisements.  In  the  antici- 
pation of  impending  corrective  advertisements,  the  advertiser  may  air 
messages  designed  to  directly  attack  FTC  assertions  regarding  alleged 
deception  (refutational  inoculation)  or  the  advertiser  may  air  a message 
designed  to  strengthen  the  assertions  made  in  the  initial  message  with 
no  mention  made  of  the  FTC  (supportive  inoculation).  Hunt  concluded  that 
the  best  strategy  regarding  inoculation  is  to  make  the  inoculation  no 
more  explicit  than  the  attack.  If  the  attack  is  specific  a refutational 
inoculation  is  more  effective,  and  if  the  attack  is  general  a supportive 
inoculation  or  no  inoculation  is  best. 

This  would  imply  that  if  an  advertiser  wished  to  inoculate  consumers 
against  the  effects  of  a competitor's  comparative  advertisement,  it  would 
be  important  to  consider  the  format  of  the  competitor's  advertisement. 

If  the  competitor  made  only  general  "attacks,"  the  advertiser  may  simply 
want  to  employ  a one-sided  comparative  or  non-comparative  advertise- 
ment. However,  if  the  competitor  has  made  a specific  attack,  the  most 
effective  form  of  inoculation  may  be  a two-sided  comparative  advertisement. 

In  conclusion,  the  one-sided  versus  two-sided  communications  research 
provides  insight  into  the  possible  effects  of  certain  tactical  alternatives 
available  to  comparative  and  non-comparative  advertisers.  There  are, 
however,  other  variables  and  alternatives  that  may  influence  advertising 
effectiveness.  In  order  to  provide  further  insight  into  the  options 
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available  to  comparative  advertisers,  it  will  be  useful  to  examine  some 
of  the  possible  impacts  of  comparative  advertising  as  a strategy. 

Possible  Impacts  of  Comparative  Advertising 

Although  public  policy  makers  and  advertisers  have  made  assumptions 
and  predictions  concerning  the  consumer  impact  of  comparative  advertising, 
the  actual  effect  is  unknown.  Much  of  the  acceptance  of  comparative  adver- 
tising centers  around  the  prediction  that  comparative  advertising  will 
increase  the  amount  and/or  value  of  consumer  information.  While  advertisers 
will  want  to  posit  their  product  in  the  most  favorable  light,  comparative 
advertising  may  well  provide  information  which  gives  the  consumer  a clearer 
perception  of  competing  brands  and  their  relative  product  offerings.  Fur- 
ther, consumers  may  view  advertisers  who  utilize  comparative  advertising 
as  attempting  to  provide  more  and  better  information  for  them. 

If  consumers  do  perceive  comparative  advertisers  as  providing  more 
and  better  information,  a firm  may  be  able  to  increase  its  credibility, 
and/or  believability  of  claims,  by  using  comparative  advertising.  The 
very  fact  that  an  advertiser  is  willing  to  compare  his  brand  with  other 
brands  may  lend  credence  to  his  message.  The  consumer  may  interpret  this 
comparison  as  a gesture  of  informational  goodwill  toward  him,  but  more 
plausible  is  the  idea  that  the  consumer  will  believe  that  in  order  to  be 
broadcast  or  printed,  the  comparison  must  be  correct.  Another  possibility 
is  that  consumers  may  not  view  an  advertiser  as  a very  credible  source  of 
information  for  a competing  brand.  Thus,  citing  an  independent  source, 
such  as  a testing  agency,  as  providing  the  comparative  information  may 
be  very  important  to  the  impact  of  comparative  advertising. 
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Although  comparative  advertising  may  provide  more  information  with 
a higher  value,  it  is  possible  that  this  may  be  confusing  to  the  consumer 
rather  than  beneficial.  The  consumer  could  conceivably  receive  more 
information  than  he  is  able  to  process,  thus  creating  "information  over- 
load." 

As  the  competing  brands  in  comparative  advertisements  begin  to  retal- 
iate with  comparative  advertisements,  the  consumer  may  further  be  "over- 
loaded." The  consumer  may  then  react  to  his  confusion  by  "tuning  out" 
comparative  advertisements  or  with  increased  selective  attention. 

The  concept  of  selective  attention  is  important  for  comparative 
advertising.  By  naming  competing  brands,  an  advertiser  may  run  the  risk 
of  advertising  for  his  competitor.  Users  of  a competing  brand  may  selec- 
tively direct  their  attention  to  the  mention  of  their  brand  and  set  up 
counterarguments  to  the  advertiser's  message.  Thus,  comparative  adver- 
tisements may  serve  to  reinforce  the  initial  attitudes  of  the  users  of 
competing  brands.  However,  naming  the  competition  may  also  be  beneficial, 
because  it  may  attract  the  otherwise  dormant  attention  of  users  of  the 
competing  brand  and  thus  increase  the  advertiser's  audience. 

If  a consumer  were  not  a user  of  the  competing  brand,  however,  a 
comparative  advertisement  could  inform  consumers  of  competitors  of  whom 
they  were  previously  unaware.  It  is  also  possible  that  over  time  a con- 
sumer may  only  remember  some  of  the  content  of  the  message  and  not  the 
source.  For  example,  a consumer  may  be  aware  that  he  heard  an  advertise- 
ment that  mentioned  Brands  A,  B,  and  C,  compared  on  certain  characteristics, 
but  not  remember  who  was  the  advertiser  and  who  was  the  competitor.  Thus, 
the  consumer  may  be  including  other  brands  into  the  consumer's  'evoked 
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An  advertiser  may  avert  this  risk  by  only  "recognizably  referring  to" 
competitors  so  that  consumers  who  were  previously  unaware  of  the  competitor's 
existence  remain  unaware  of  them.  However,  this  would  still  not  avert  the 
selective  attention  of  users  of  the  competing  brands,  because  these  con- 
sumers would  presumably  recognize  'their'  brand. 

Finally,  because  of  the  relative  novelty  of  comparative  advertising 
right  now,  its  impact  may  be  increased.  Consumers  may  be  more  likely  to 
notice  a comparative  advertisement  as  opposed  to  a traditional  advertise- 
ment, thus  increasing  the  audience  of  this  strategy's  innovators.  However, 
as  more  and  more  advertisers  engage  in  comparative  advertising  and  as  com- 
parative advertising  becomes  more  commonplace,  its  impact  may  be  lessened. 

Some  inferences  have  been  made  concerning  the  possible  consumer  im- 
pact of  comparative  advertising,  but  their  confirmation  is  left  to  empirical 
research.  Further,  the  usefulness  and  the  impact  of  comparative  adver- 
tising may  be  influenced  by  many  tactics  and  conditions.  A discussion  of 
some  of  the  variables  will  provide  additional  insight  into  the  possible 
impacts  of  comparative  advertising. 

Variables  Affecting  the  Impact  of  Comparative  Advertising 
There  are  a number  of  variables  which  can  moderate  the  effects  of 
comparative  advertising.  This  discussion  will  be  primarily  directed  to- 
ward a comparative  advertising  situation,  although  the  majority  of  the 
variables  are  also  applicable  in  any  advertising  situation.  This  list 
of  influences  is  by  no  means  exhaustive,  but  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
identify  some  of  the  more  fundamental  variables  which  may  moderate  the 
impact  of  comparative  advertising.  The  variables  are  first  presented  in 
summary  format. 
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I.  Media  Factors 

A.  Television 

B.  Radio 

C.  Print  media 
II.  Message  Factors 

A.  Competing  Brands 

1.  named  or  recognizably  referred  to 

2.  number  of  competitors  mentioned 

3.  number  of  times  competitor  is  mentioned 

B.  Comparison  Format 

1.  specific  or  over-all  product  characteristics 

2.  number  of  product  characteristics  compared 

3.  determinancy  of  product  characteristics 

4.  test  results 

a)  independent  testing  agency 

b)  named  testing  agency 

5.  factual  or  subjective  comparison 

6.  qualitative  or  quanitative  format 

7.  degree  of  contrast 

8.  presented  within  copy  or  tabular  form 

9.  one-sided  or  two-sided  argument 

10.  placement  within  copy 

11 . tone  of  comparison 

12.  copy  theme 

13.  associative  or  differentiation  strategy 

14.  illustrations 

15.  testimonial  comparison 
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III.  Receiver  Factors 

A.  Stage  in  Decision  Process 

B.  Personality  of  Demographic  Characteristics 

C.  Initial  Attitude  toward  Various  Brands 

D.  Familiarity  or  Past  Experience  with  Product 

IV.  Product  Factors 

A.  Product  Specificity 

B.  Stage  of  Products  in  Product  Life  Cycle 
~C.  Purchase  Frequency 

V.  Market  Factors 

A.  Competitive  Position  of  Advertised  Brand 

B.  Competitive  Position  of  Competing  Brand 

C.  Number  of  Brands 

D.  Target  Market  of  Brands 

E.  Degree  of  Market  Segmentation 

Media  Factors--There  may  be  characteristics  specific  to  the  different 
media  which  affect  the  impact  of  comparative  advertising.  Television 
allows  the  advertiser  to  appeal  to  both  the  visual  and  auditory  senses. 

This  characteristic  may  help  to  strengthen  the  impact  of  comparative  ad- 
vertising. The  advertiser  can  present  a visual  illustration  of  the  products 
or  characteristics  compared,  and  can  reinforce  this  comparison  in  his 
message.  Television  would  also  permit  the  advertiser  to  focus  attention 
on  his  product  through  both  visual  presentations  and  message  content, 
thus  reinforcing  the  identity  of  the  advertised  brand.  Because  of  this 
characteristic,  this  medium  may  be  the  most  effective  one  for  reducing 
some  of  the  risks  associated  with  comparative  advertising. 
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Radio  only  permits  the  advertiser  to  present  his  message  in  an  audi- 
tory fashion.  This  may  reduce  the  impact  of  comparative  advertising,  since 
the  listener  only  has  one  opportunity  to  perceive  the  entire  content  of 
the  message.  A listener  may  be  more  likely  to  simply  perceive  the  iden- 
tities of  products  being  compared,  but  not  grasp  the  identity  of  the  ad- 
vertiser. Comparative  advertisers  may  be  increasing  the  risks  associated 
with  this  strategy  in  a radio  message. 

Although  print  media  only  appeal  to  the  visual  sense,  they  give  the 
receiver  exposure  to  the  advertisement  at  his  own  reading  pace.  Thus,  he 
may  be  more  likely  to  perceive  the  entire  message  content  than  would  be 
the  case  with  radio.  Also,  in  the  print  media  illustrations  can  be  used 
to  facilitate  the  comparison  or  focus  attention  only  on  the  advertised 
brand  while  the  comparison  is  expanded  in  the  copy.  This  gives  the 
advertiser  the  opportunity  to  provide  comparisons  in  the  copy  and/or  the 
illustration.  The  advertiser  may  present  comparisons  in  both  copy  and 
illustrations  while  reinforcing  the  identity  of  the  advertised  brand  in 
the  illustration,  also.  These  tactical  alternatives  may  be  useful  in 
reducing  the  risks  associated  with  comparative  advertising. 

Message  Factors:  Competing  Brands--The  tactic  used  to  identify  the 

competition,  the  number  of  competitors  mentioned  and  the  number  of  times 
the  competitor  is  mentioned  may  all  influence  the  impact  of  comparative 
advertising.  Naming  or  recognizably  referring  to  competitors  may  affect 
an  advertisement's  potential  to  advertise  for  the  competition.  An  adver- 
tiser who  explicitly  names  the  competitor  ensures  that  the  entire  audience 
is  aware  of  the  brand  or  brands  against  whom  the  comparison  is  being  made. 
However,  by  explicitly  naming  competitors,  he  may  risk  increasing  the 
consumers'  awareness  of  the  competitors.  This  may  result  in  the  advertiser 
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advertising  for  the  competitor  as  well  as  himself.  If  the  advertiser 
simply  recognizably  refers  to  the  competitor  he  will  not  be  informing 
consumers  of  competitors  of  whom  they  were  previously  unaware  or  who  were 
not  previously  included  in  the  evoked  set,  because  they  would  not  recog- 
nize the  comparison  as  being  related  to  a specific  competitor.  This 
tactic,  however,  does  not  ensure  that  the  advertisement  is  comparative 
for  the  entire  audience.  Thus,  there  are  advantages  and  disadvantages 
for  both  of  these  advertising  tactics. 

The  number  of  competitors  mentioned  may  affect  both  the  amount  of 
information  in  the  advertisement  and  the  advertiser's  ability  to  identify 
himself  with  respect  to  a range  of  competitors.  The  more  competitors  an 
advertiser  mentions,  the  better  he  may  be  able  to  "position"  himself  among 
the  competition.  However,  with  two  or  more  competing  brands,  the  advertiser 
may  be  increasing  the  risk  of  providing  the  receiver  with  "information 
overload."  Further,  the  advertiser  may  be  able  to  increase  his  audience 
by  naming  more  than  one  competitor,  but  if  the  advertisements  "encourage" 
users  of  the  competing  brands  to  develop  counterarguments  this  increase 
in  audience  may  not  be  beneficial. 

When  an  advertiser  makes  the  decision  to  advertise  comparatively,  he 
must  also  decide  to  what  extent  the  competitor  will  appear  in  the  adver- 
tisement. Potentially,  the  advertiser  may  refer  to  the  competition  any 
number  of  times.  But  the  more  he  mentions  the  competitor  directly,  the 
more  likely  the  advertiser  is  to  focus  the  audiences'  attention  on  the 
competitor.  This  may  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  risk  of  adver- 
tising for  the  competition.  It  would  be  important  for  the  advertiser  to 
focus  on  the  competitor  only  to  the  extent  that  the  comparison  was 
facilitated. 
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Message  Factors:  Comparison  Format--The  format  used  for  the  com- 

parison is  probably  one  of  the  most  important  variables  influencing  the 
impact  of  comparative  advertising.  When  an  advertiser  utilizes  specific 
rather  than  over-all  product  comparisons  he  may  be  able  to  provide  more 
precise  information  to  the  consumer  concerning  his  relationship  to  other 
brands.  Hence,  the  advertiser  may  be  able  to  differentiate  his  product 
more  effectively  from  the  competitor's  by  using  specific  comparisons. 

The  number  and  determinancy  of  the  product  characteristics  compared 
will  be  very  likely  to  affect  the  impact  of  the  comparison.  Consumers 
can  only  process  so  much  information  and  if  the  advertiser  tries  to  com- 
pare too  many  product  characteristics , he  may  only  be  creating  confusion 
for  the  consumer.  The  consumer  may  then  avoid  processing  the  information 
altogether.  This  situation  may  be  remedied  by  comparison  of  only  a few 
determinant  product  characteristics.  If,  however,  the  advertiser  compares 
his  brand  on  the  basis  of  product  characteristics  which  are  not  determinant 
for  the  consumer  he  may  be  unlikely  to  establish  any  preference  for  his 
brand  over  the  competitor's. 

A tactical  question  in  comparative  advertising,  as  with  any  adver- 
tising, is  the  use  of  test  results.  By  using  test  results  in  a comparative 
advertisement,  the  advertiser  may  be  able  to  increase  the  believability 
and/or  credibility  of  his  claims  concerning  the  competitor.  Since  the 
advertiser  is  not  likely  to  be  regarded  as  a very  credible  source  of 
information  concerning  competitors,  this  may  be  very  important.  Claim 
substantiation  may  cause  the  receiver  to  view  the  advertising  claims  as 
representations  of  actual  performance,  rather  than  just  statements  arising 
out  of  the  advertiser's  desire  to  sell  his  product. 
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Use  of  test  results  involves  a further  question.  Once  the  decision 
is  made  to  use  test  results  it  may  be  important  to  the  advertiser  whether 
he  cites  an  independent  testing  agency  or  a named  agency.  The  test  results 
may  have  an  increased  impact  on  the  consumer  if  the  advertiser  volunteers 
the  name  of  the  testing  agency. 

Four  factors  which  may  further  affect  the  impact  of  comparative  ad- 
vertising are:  the  use  of  a factual  or  subjective  comparison,  a qualitative 

or  quantitative  format,  the  degree  of  contrast,  and  whether  the  comparison 
is  made  within  the  copy  or  in  tabular  form.  A comparison  may  be  either 
factual  or  subjective.  A factual  comparison  would  be  one  in  which  the 
advertiser  claims  to  get  better  gas  mileage  than  the  competitor,  and  a 
subjective  comparison  would  be  likely  to  involve  the  advertiser's  brand 
tasting  better  than  the  competitor.  It  may  be  possible  that  factual  com- 
parisons would  be  more  effective  than  subjective  comparisons,  because 
within  the  context  of  a subjective  comparison  there  is  more  room  for  the 
consumer  to  make  the  attribution  that  his  subjective  preferences  are 
different  than  other  people's.  This  type  of  attribution  process  may  re- 
duce the  effectiveness  of  the  advertiser's  claims. 

Factual  information  can  be  presented  either  qualitatively  or  quanti- 
tatively. For  example,  an  advertiser  might  say  that  he  obtained  better 
gas  mileage  than  the  competitor,  or  that  he  obtained  1.2  more  miles  per 
gallon.  Possibly,  by  being  more  exact,  quantitative  information  might 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  comparison.  Further,  quantitative  com- 
parisons would  supply  the  consumer  with  more  specific  information  concern- 
ing the  relative  performance  of  various  brands. 

The  degree  of  contrast  between  the  advertised  brand  and  the  compe- 
tition may  influence  the  impact  of  the  comparative  advertisement.  If  the 
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advertiser  is  pointing  out  only  slight  differences  between  the  brands  the 
consumer  may  regard  this  as  trivial  information,  reducing  the  effective- 
ness of  the  comparative  advertisement.  However,  if  there  are  vast  dif- 
ferences between  the  products  compared,  this  may  serve  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  comparative  advertising.  Thus,  before  deciding  to  ad- 
vertise comparatively,  the  advertiser  should  probably  consider  the  extent 
of  contrast  between  his  brand  and  the  competition.  This  is  particularly 
important  when  the  advertiser  wishes  to  differentiate  himself  from  the 
competition  rather  than  associate  himself  with  other  brands. 

Both  quantitative  and  qualitative  information  could  be  presented 
either  within  the  copy  or  in  tabular  (summary)  form.  This  situation  could 
only  occur,  obviously,  with  any  visual  media.  It  may  be  easier  for  the 
consumer  to  grasp  a larger  amount  of  information  if  comparisons  are  pre- 
sented in  tabular  form.  When  the  information  is  only  presented  within 
the  copy,  the  there  are  a number  of  product  characteristics  used  for  the 
comparison,  the  receiver  may  not  be  able  to  perceive  the  extent  of  the 
comparisons.  But,  if  the  information  is  also  presented  in  tabular  form 
the  receiver  may  more  readily  grasp  the  information  and  it  may  make  a 
larger  impact  on  him. 

The  next  two  variables  within  the  comparison  format  were  discussed 
within  the  context  of  the  conceptual  framework  and  background  literature. 
An  advertiser  has  the  option  of  presenting  either  a one-sided  or  a two- 
sided  argument.  By  presenting  a two-sided  argument,  the  advertiser  may 
be  able  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  his  advertisement  to  some  groups 
of  people.  Further,  a two-sided  presentation  may  be  effective  in  inocu- 
lating consumers  against  advertisements  for  competing  brands. 
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The  tenth  aspect  of  the  comparison  format  involves  the  placement  of 
the  comparison  within  the  copy.  Research  in  the  area  of  order  effects  of 
primary-recency  will  be  helpful  in  determining  the  most  effective  compar- 
ison placement.  In  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  comparison  and  to 
increase  his  audience,  the  advertiser  may  want  to  place  his  comparison 
early  in  the  copy.  However,  by  doing  this,  the  advertiser  may  risk 
mi  si dentifi cation  of  the  sponsor.  That  is,  the  receiver  may  perceive  the 
competing  brand  as  the  advertising  brand. 

When  an  advertiser  compares  his  product  to  a competitor's,  the  com- 
parison may  assume  two  distinct  tones.  First,  he  may  report  the  compar- 
ison in  a relatively  neutral  tone.  That  is,  the  advertiser  may  make  no 
attempt  to  derogate  the  competitor.  Or  second,  the  competitor's  product 
characteristics  may  be  placed  in  an  unfavorable  light  resulting  in  dero- 
gation of  the  competitor.  If  the  advertiser  chooses  to  derogate  the  com- 
petitor, he  may  risk  alienating  the  users  of  the  competitor's  brand  more 
than  he  would  be  by  taking  a relatively  neutral  tone  toward  the  competitor. 
This  may  result  in  a boomerang  effect  of  the  competing  brand's  users  which 
would  cause  them  to  reinforce  their  attitudes  toward  their  own  brand  in 
defense  of  the  attack. 

At  this  stage  in  the  development  of  comparative  advertisements,  dero- 
gation campaigns  are  not  often  used.  In  fact,  the  only  observed  example 
to  date  involves  Listerine  and  Scope  advertisements  and  counteradvertise- 
ments. Listerine  identifies  Scope  as  "this  sweet-tasting  mouthwash"  and 
Scope  identifies  Listerine  as  the  mouthwash  that  gives  you  "medicine 
breath"  (Giges,  1974,  p.  1).  Apparently,  this  type  of  campaign  has 
proved  effective  for  these  advertisers  in  reaching  their  target  segments. 
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The  theme  of  the  advertisement  copy  may  affect  the  impact  of  a com- 
parative advertisement.  This  is  also  true  for  any  advertising  strategy. 
The  differential  effectiveness  of  copy  themes  may  be  a result  of  a large 
number  of  components.  Some  themes  may  simply  make  the  presentation  of 
information  more  pleasing.  Other  themes  may  be  of  topical  interest.  For 
whatever  reason  a difference  occurs,  advertisers  are  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  testing  the  effects  of  alternative  themes. 

By  utilizing  comparative  advertising,  an  advertiser  may  be  able  to 
associate  himself  with  the  competition  or  differentiate  himself  from  the 
competition.  An  advertiser  trying  to  enter  a brand  into  the  market  may 
want  to  associate  himself  with  leading  brands  rather  than  differentiate 
himself  from  them  in  an  effort  to  benefit  from  their  market  share.  How- 
ever, when  a brand  is  already  established,  the  advertiser  may  wish  to 
differentiate  himself  from  the  competition  to  reach  his  own  particular 
market  segment.  The  advertiser's  market  position  is  probably  a crucial 
determinant  of  the  effectiveness  of  these  tactics. 

When  comparative  advertisements  are  presented  in  the  visual  media, 
the  choice  of  illustrations  may  be  important.  While  illustrations  may 
be  a particularly  effective  means  of  making  a point,  showing  a picture 
of  the  competitor  as  well  as  the  advertised  brand  may  be  increasing  the 
proDability  that  the  consumer  will  focus  on  the  competitor  more  than  on 
the  advertised  brand.  However,  it  may  also  be  an  effective  means  of  in- 
creasing the  audience  for  the  advertisement  by  attracting  the  attention 
of  users  of  the  competing  brand.  It  would  seem  important  in  a comparative 
advertisement  to  draw  only  enough  attention  to  the  competitor  as  is 
necessary  to  make  the  point  of  the  comparison.  To  draw  more  attention 
than  this  to  the  competitor  may  result  in  advertising  for  the  competitor. 
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Just  as  testimonials  are  used  in  traditional  advertising,  they  may 
also  have  their  place  in  comparative  advertising.  When  an  advertiser  uses 
a second  party  as  the  source  of  the  comparison,  he  may  be  able  to  increase 
the  influence  of  his  claims,  depending  upon  the  credibility  of  the  source. 
Advertisers  would  probably  not  be  considered  a very  credible  source  of 
information  concerning  competing  brands.  However,  when  the  comparisons 
are  made  by  an  'impartial'  source,  they  may  become  more  believable. 

Receiver  Factors--Recei ver  factors  may  be  just  as  important  in 
determining  the  impact  of  comparative  advertisements  as  are  media  and 
message  factors.  Four  receiver  factors  will  be  discussed:  stage  in  the 

decision  process,  personality  or  demographic  characteristics,  initial 
attitude  toward  various  brands,  and  familiarity  or  past  experience  with 
the  product. 

Engel,  Kollat  and  Blackwell's  model  of  the  decision  making  process 
begins  with  problem  recognition  and  proceeds  through  four  other  stages: 

(1)  internal  search  and  alternative  evaluation,  (2)  external  search  and 
alternative  evaluation,  (3)  purchasing  processes,  and  (4)  outcomes  (Engel, 
Kollat,  and  Blackwell,  1973,  p.  54).  The  focus  of  this  model  is  on  a 
consumer's  brand  decision  within  a particular  product  category.  A con- 
sumer's decision  stage  may  influence  the  impact  of  a comparative  adver- 
tisement. For  example,  if  the  consumer  is  engaging  in  external  search 
and  alternative  evaluation,  he  may  be  more  likely  to  be  influenced  by  a 
comparative  advertisement  than  a traditional  advertisement.  This  may  be 
true  because  in  an  external  search  the  consumer  is  evaluating  alternative 
brands  and  comparative  advertisements  may  be  able  to  offer  influential 
comparative  information.  It  is  also  possible  that  comparative  advertise- 
ments will  be  particularly  effective  at  the  outcome  stage  where  post-purchase 
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evaluation  among  alternatives  will  be  important.  Consumers  may  be  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  comparative  advertisements  for  the  product  that 
they  purchased  in  order  to  reduce  post-purchase  dissonance  concerning 
rejected  alternatives. 

Personality  or  demographic  characteristics  of  the  consumer  may  also 
affect  the  influence  of  comparative  advertisements.  An  individual  whose 
personality  allows  him  to  tolerate  a fairly  high  level  of  ambiguity  may 
be  more  likely  to  notice  and  be  influenced  by  comparative  advertisements 
than  an  individual  with  a low  tolerance  for  ambiguity.  This  is  because 
comparative  advertisements  supply  information  not  only  about  the  adver- 
tised brand,  but  also  about  the  competition.  This  level  of  information, 
particularly  when  there  are  brands  engaging  in  1 countercomparati ve 1 ad- 
vertising, may  create  ambiguity  for  some  consumers  resulting  in  a state 
of  confusion  and  information  overload.  Higher  educated  individuals  may 
be  more  likely  to  be  influenced  by  comparative  advertising  just  as  they 
are  more  likely  to  be  influenced  by  two-sided  communications.  There  are 
a large  number  of  personality  and  demographic  characteristics  which  could 
influence  consumers  reactions  to  comparative  advertising.  After  re- 
searchers have  gathered  more  fundamental  information  on  the  influence  of 
comparative  advertising,  research  into  the  impact  of  these  variables  may 
be  very  useful . 

The  influence  of  any  persuasive  communication  upon  the  consumer  is 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  consumer's  initial  attitude.  The  consumer's 
initial  attitude  toward  the  various  brands  in  a comparative  advertisement 
may  be  especially  determinant.  A comparative  advertisement  may  cause 
consumers  with  a highly  favorable  attitude  toward  a competing  brand  to 
react  defensively.  However,  if  a consumer  does  not  have  a strong  initial 
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attitude  toward  any  of  the  brands  in  the  advertisement,  a comparative 
advertisement,  because  of  its  information  content,  may  be  more  effective 
than  a traditional  advertisement.  Further,  by  providing  favorable  com- 
parisons to  rejected  alternatives,  a comparative  advertisement  may  help 
the  advertiser  reinforce  already  existing  attitudes  of  users  of  his  brand. 

A consumer  who  has  a great  deal  of  past  experience  with  a product  may 
not  be  influenced  as  much  by  a comparative  advertisement  as  would  a con- 
sumer who  has  little  past  experience  with  a product.  This  is  also  probably 
true  with  traditional  advertisements.  However,  when  a consumer  has  little 
past  experience  with  a product,  a comparative  advertisement  may  be  more 
effective  than  a traditional  advertisement.  This  is  because  a comparative 
advertisement  will  supply  information  concerning  alternative  brands  that 
a traditional  advertisement  does  not.  If  he  believes  this  information 
the  consumer  may  shorten  his  search  for  alternatives  resulting  in  pur- 
chase of  the  advertised  brand. 

Product  Factors--Factors  related  to  the  products  such  as  the  partic- 
ular product  class,  the  stage  in  the  product  life  cycle,  and  purchase 
frequency  may  affect  the  impact  of  comparative  advertising.  Comparative 
advertising  may  be  more  effective  for  some  product  classes  than  it  is 
for  others.  These  differences  would  probably  be  related  to  both  the 
product  characteristics  of  the  product  class  and  the  market  factors. 

Kotler  (1972,  p.  429)  discusses  four  stages  in  the  product  life 
cycle:  introduction,  growth,  maturity,  decline.  It  is  possible  that 

comparative  advertising  is  more  effective  for  products  in  a particular 
stage  of  the  product  life  cycle.  For  example,  a product  in  the  intro- 
duction stage  of  the  product  life  cycle  may  be  able  to  associate  itself 
with  brands  in  the  growth  stage  and  get  more  rapid  acceptance  by 
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comparatively  advertising.  This  may  have  the  effect  of  shortening  the 
length  of  the  introduction  stage.  Further,  by  advertising  comparatively 
against  products  in  the  growth  stage  an  advertiser  may  be  able  to  lengthen 
the  duration  of  the  maturity  stage  by  attracting  users  of  other  brands. 

Finally,  under  product  factors,  the  purchase  frequency  of  a product 
may  have  important  implications  for  comparative  advertising.  With  an 
infrequently  purchased  product,  consumers  may  be  more  influenced  by  the 
information  provided  in  a comparative  advertisement  than  in  a traditional 
advertisement.  Consumers  may  feel  that  they  need  more  information  con- 
cerning alternative  brands  with  infrequently  purchased  products  and  reward 
the  advertiser  who  supplies  this  information.  However,  for  a frequently 
purchased  product,  comparative  advertising  may  be  an  effective  way  to 
increase  brand  switching  and  thus  increase  the  advertiser's  sales.  The 
crux  of  the  matter  here  might  be  whether  the  comparative  advertising 
strategy  can  affect  habitual  decision  making  routines  in  the  advertiser's 
favor. 

Market  Factors--The  last  category  of  variables  which  may  affect  the 
impact  of  comparative  advertising  is  market  factors.  The  first  market 
factor  concerns  the  competitive  position  of  the  advertised  brand;  that  is, 
the  market  position  of  the  advertised  brand  relative  to  other  brands. 
Through  a positioning  tactic,  a new  brand  may  be  able  to  benefit  more 
from  comparative  advertising  than  from  traditional  advertising.  Further, 
it  may  be  appropriate  for  other  brands  in  the  market  to  comparatively 
advertise  against  the  number  one  seller,  but  not  for  the  number  one  seller 
to  advertise  against  brands  in  other  market  positions.  If  the  number  one 
seller  were  to  advertise  against  other  brands  he  may  cause  the  consumer 
to  question  why  the  number  one  seller  has  to  advertise  comparatively 
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against  less  popular  brands.  The  consumer  may  consider  it  "unfair"  for 
the  leading  brand  to  "attack"  the  "underdog."  And  it  may  be  unwise  for 
the  number  one  brand  to  give  exposure  to  brands  in  market  positions  near 
his. 

The  competitive  positions  of  the  brands  against  whom  the  advertiser 
compares  his  product  may  also  influence  the  impact  of  the  advertisement. 

It  may  be  more  effective  for  an  advertiser  to  compare  his  brand  with  brands 
having  a larger  market  share  than  the  advertised  brand.  Since  these  brands 
would  have  a larger  absolute  number  of  buyers,  the  advertiser  may  be  able 
to  gain  a larger  number  of  buyers  for  his  brand.  Further,  the  comparison 
may  be  more  persuasive  to  consumers  who  do  not  purchase  the  competing 
brand.  Comparison  with  brands  of  larger  market  shares  may  tend  to  "up- 
grade" perceptions  of  the  advertised  brand. 

The  third  market  factor  which  may  influence  the  effectiveness  of 
comparative  advertising  is  the  number  of  brands  in  the  market.  If  there 
are  a large  number  of  brands  in  the  market,  comparative  advertising  may 
be  a more  effective  differentiating  tactic  than  traditional  advertising. 
With  a smaller  number  of  brands  in  the  market,  each  having  larger  market 
shares,  it  may  be  to  the  advertiser's  advantage  not  to  risk  reinforcing 
the  favorable  attitudes  toward  the  competition. 

The  target  market  of  the  advertised  and  competing  brands  may  make 
comparative  advertising  an  effective  or  an  inappropriate  technique.  If 
the  advertised  brand's  target  market  is  vastly  different  from  the  com- 
petitor's, a comparison  may  be  meaningless  or  unimportant  to  the  adver- 
tiser's market.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  target  markets  are  similar, 
a comparison  may  serve  to  differentiate  or  associate  the  advertiser's 
product  more  effectively. 
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Similarly,  if  a market  for  a particular  brand  is  highly  segmented 
with  competing  brands  appealing  to  different  segments,  a comparative  ad- 
vertisement may  be  no  more  effective  than  traditional  advertising  because 
the  advertiser's  customers  may  not  consider  the  competition  in  the  first 
place.  Nor  might  users  of  competing  brands  consider  the  advertised  brand. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  market  is  not  highly  segmented  with  competing 
brands  having  very  similar  characteristic  appeals,  comparative  advertising 
may  be  effective  for  pointing  out  subtle  differences  between  competitors. 

Summary--In  summary,  a number  of  variables  have  been  discussed  which 
may  influence  the  impact  of  comparative  advertising  upon  the  consumer. 

The  degree  to  which  some  of  these  variables  moderate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  advertising  message  may  be  influenced  by  interactions  with  other 
variables  or  combinations  of  variables.  At  this  stage  in  the  development 
of  comparative  advertising,  very  little  is  known  concerning  how  the  var- 
iables influence  the  impact  of  comparative  advertising. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  investigate  the  impact  of  all  the  variables 
which  have  been  previously  identified  in  one  research  project.  Therefore, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  research,  certain  variables  have  been  selected 
for  investigation  while  the  effects  of  other  variables  will  be  controlled 
or  not  investigated.  The  rationale  for  selecting  certain  variables  for 
investigation  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

Proposed  Research 

The  general  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  investigate  the  relative 
effects  of  one-sided  comparative  and  one-sided  non-comparative  advertising 
upon  consumer  purchase  intentions,  advertisement  believability,  adver- 
tisement credibility,  information  quantity  and  information  usefulness. 

The  study  is  restricted  to  one-sided  comparative  and  non-comparative 
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advertising  both  for  simplicity  and  because  one-sided  advertising  is  the 
form  most  frequently  used  at  the  present  time.  In  a preliminary  study  it 
is  important  to  isolate  the  techniques  which  are  most  fundamental  and 
currently  being  used.  This  investigation  will  study  the  influence  of 
adverisement  copy  type,  competitive  position  of  the  advertised  brand, 
and  claim  substantiation  upon  the  dependent  variables  while  controlling 
for  the  consumer's  degree  of  brand  loyalty.  The  influence  of  three 
different  but  parallel  copy  themes  is  also  included  in  the  design  in 
order  to  eliminate  copy  testing  of  one  theme  and  increase  external 
validity. 

Dependent  Variables 

Five  dependent  variables  are  included  in  the  investigation:  Purchase 

intentions  for  the  advertised  brand,  advertisement  believability,  adver- 
tisement credibility,  information  quantity,  and  information  usefulness. 

The  purpose  for  considering  each  will  be  discussed  separately. 

Purchase  intentions--One  likely  objective  of  a firm's  advertising  is 
to  obtain  product  trial.  This  study  seeks  to  investigate  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  comparative  and  non-comparative  advertising  under  cer- 
tain conditions  in  obtaining  this  objective.  A measure  of  respondent's 
purchase  intentions  may  be  the  most  direct  way  to  ascertain  an  indication 
of  future  purchasing  behavior  with  a static  design. 

Advertisement  Believabi1ity--The  purpose  of  this  dependent  variable 
is  to  provide  insight  into  the  relative  effects  of  comparative  and  non- 
comparative advertisements  on  believability  of  the  claims  in  the  adver- 
tisement; that  is,  the  extent  to  which  the  claims  in  the  advertisement 
are  perceived  as  true.  The  results  obtained  for  this  dependent  variable 
will  provide  implications  concerning  the  use  of  the  advertising  variables 
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to  increase  believability.  By  increasing  believability,  advertisers  may 
be  able  to  increase  advertisement  effectiveness. 

Advertisement  Credibil ity— An  advertiser  may  be  able  to  increase  the 
credibility  of  his  advertisement  by  employing  different  advertising 
approaches.  The  purpose  of  this  dependent  variable  is  to  provide  infor- 
mation concerning  effects  of  comparative  and  non-comparative  advertising 
and  claim  substantiation  on  credibility.  For  purposes  of  this  research, 
credibility  is  defined  as  the  extent  to  which  the  advertisement,  per  se, 
is  perceived  as  being  a reliable  source  of  information.  Insight  will 
be  provided  into  the  effects  of  the  advertiser's  competitive  situation 
and  consumer's  brand  loyalty  on  credibility.  The  credibility  of  an 
advertisement  may  affect  its  influence  upon  consumer  attitudes  and  be- 
havior. 

Information  Quantity--Public  policy  makers  and  special  interest  groups 
have  made  endorsements  of  comparative  advertising  on  the  assumption  that 
it  increases  the  amount  of  information  provided  to  the  consumer.  The 
purpose  of  this  dependent  variable  is  to  investigate  the  validity  of  this 
assumption,  and  whether  situational  variables  have  an  effect  upon  con- 
sumer's perceptions  of  information  quantity. 

Information  Usefulness--The  advocates  of  comparative  advertising 
have  assumed  that  not  only  does  comparative  advertising  provide  more 
information  than  traditional  advertising  to  the  consumer,  but  also  that 
the  information  provided  is  more  useful.  The  purpose  of  this  dependent 
variable  is  to  investigate  the  relative  effects  of  comparative  and  non- 
comparative advertising  upon  consumer  perceptions  of  the  usefulness  of 
the  information  provided. 
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Independent  Variables 

The  independent  variables  contained  in  this  study  are:  advertising 

copy  type  (comparative  or  non-comparative),  brand  loyalty,  advertiser 
competitive  position,  claim  substantiation  (inclusion  or  exclusion  of 
test  results),  and  copy  theme.  The  purpose  and  description  for  each  of 
these  variables  will  be  presented  separately. 

Advertisement  Copy  Type--The  primary  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  ' 
investigate  the  influence  of  one-sided  comparative  and  one-sided  non- 
comparative advertising  upon  the  dependent  variables.  Thus,  there  are  two 
levels  of  the  variable  advertisement  type. 

The  comparative  copy  features  the  advertised  brand  compared  to  a 
single  competitor  for  exactly  two  product  characteristics;  ability  to 
stop  wetness  and  odor.  These  characteristics  were  chosen  for  the  compar- 
ison because  they  were  judged  as  important  characteristics  and  are  fre- 
quently stressed  in  deodorant  advertisements.  Other  product  characteristics 
mentioned  in  the  copy  without  a comparison  include:  goes  on  dry,  keeps 

you  dry,  long-lasting,  and  never  stings  or  stains.  The  traditional  ad- 
vertisement presents  the  same  product  characteristics  in  the  same  order 
and  with  the  same  stress,  but  does  not  provide  comparisons  or  refer  to  a 
competitor. 

Advertiser  Competitive  Position--The  identity  and  competitive  posi- 
tion of  the  advertised  brand  may  strongly  influence  whether  a comparative 
strategy  is  more  effective  than  a non-comparative  strategy.  Information 
concerning  the  situations  in  which  comparative  advertising  is  appropriate 
and  inappropriate  will  provide  advertisers  with  guidelines  for  the 
implementation  of  the  strategy.  It  may  be  more  effective  for  a number 
three  brand  to  compare  itself  to  the  number  two  brand  than  for  the 
number  one  brand  to  compare  itself  to  the  number  two  brand.  Were  the 
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number  one  brand  to  compare  itself  to  the  number  two  brand,  an  "underdog 
effect"  might  emerge  where  the  consumer  tended  to  defend  the  brand  in  the 
lesser  market  position.  Thus,  this  variable  was  included  in  the  research 
to  determine  if  an  "underdog"  effect  would  emerge. 

The  study  seeks  to  investigate  the  influence  of  three  competitive 
situations.  These  situations  place  the  advertiser  in  the  position  of 
either  a ficticious  new  brand  (Secure)  entering  the  market,  the  number 
one  brand  (Right  Guard),  or  the  number  three  brand  (Sure).  Again,  the 
copy  for  each  of  these  competitive  situations  is  basically  the  same.  The 
market  position  of  each  of  these  brands  is  identified  in  all  copy  types 
to  ensure  that  the  receiver  is  aware  of  the  brands'  competitive  positions. 
The  only  differences  in  the  copy  for  these  three  brands  are  the  brand 
names  and  the  market  positions.  In  the  comparative  copy,  brands  in  each 
of  the  three  competitive  positions  are  always  compared  to  the  number  two 
seller  (identified  in  the  copy),  Arrid.  The  number  two  brand  is  always 
the  competing  brand  in  the  copy  in  order  to  hold  this  aspect  of  the 
design  constant.  Thus,  the  effects  of  comparing  the  number  one  brand  to 
the  number  two  brand  and  the  number  three  brand  to  the  number  two  brand 
can  be  investigated.  The  non-comparative  copy  is  exactly  the  same  as 
the  comparative  copy  except  for  the  exclusion  of  the  comparative  reference 
to  the  competitor. 

Claim  Substantiation--There  is  considerable  interest  in  the  use  and 
effects  of  test  results  in  advertising.  Advertisers  are  concerned  about 
the  effectiveness  of  claim  substantiations  which  they  frequently  utilize. 
Many  comparative  advertisements  claims  are  substantiated  by  test  results, 
and  these  substantiations  may  have  an  important  influence  on  the  credi- 
bility and/or  believability  of  comparative  claims.  Public  policy  makers 
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and  media  representatives  are  also  interested  in  the  effects  so  that 
further  guidelines  and  controls  can  be  established.  ABC  has  given  test 
results  considerable  stress  in  their  comparative  advertising  guidelines. 

There  are  two  levels  of  the  variable  claim  substantiation.  In  one 
level  of  the  treatment,  claims  are  substantiated  by  test  results  of  an 
independent  testing  agency  and  in  other  copy  situations  the  claims  are 
not  substantiated.  Both  substantiated  and  unsubstantiated  claims  appear 
for  all  three  competitor  situations  in  both  comparative  and  non-comparative 
copy. 

Copy  Theme- -The  main  purpose  for  the  inclusion  of  copy  theme  is  to 
increase  the  generalizations  that  can  be  made  from  the  results,  thus 
avoiding  copy  testing  of  one  theme.  However,  the  inclusion  of  this 
variable  does  provide  insight  into  the  effects  of  different  copy  themes 
on  the  dependent  variables.  For  each  experimental  manipulation,  three 
parallel  copy  themes  are  included  in  the  study.  Since  the  purpose  of  the 
variable  is  not  to  test  individual  copy  influences,  these  themes  were  not 
designed  with  the  intent  of  producing  varying  effectiveness. 

Brand  Loyal ty--The  purpose  of  the  brand  loyalty  variable  is  to  account 
for  the  effects  of  the  consumer's  initial  attitudes  toward  alternative 
brands.  Degree  of  brand  loyalty  for  any  brand  is  operationally  defined 
as  the  percent  of  past  purchases  of  that  brand  over  the  last  year.  This 
definition  is  used  in  order  to  state  brand  loyalty  in  behavioral  terms, 
consistent  with  purchase  behavioral  intentions.  It  may  be  argued  that 
the  brands  a consumer  purchases  indicates  his  preference  and  loyalties. 

The  influence  of  the  consumer's  initial  attitude  toward  alternative 
brands  is  a fundamental  variable  likely  to  affect  the  impact  of  an  ad- 
vertisement. An  individual  who  is  highly  involved  with  a position  will 
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be  more  difficult  to  persuade  than  an  individual  who  is  not  as  highly 
involved.  Similarly,  an  individual  who  is  very  brand  loyal  toward  a 
brand  other  than  the  advertised  brand  will  be  less  influenced  by  the 
advertisement  than  an  individual  who  is  not  very  brand  loyal  toward  a 
competing  brand.  The  initial  attitudes  toward  brands  may  be  more  impor- 
tant for  comparative  advertisers  than  for  traditional  advertisers.  Com- 
parative advertisements  may  cause  consumers  who  are  brand  loyal  to  the 
identified  competition  to  set  up  counterarguments  to  the  advertised  brand. 

This  research  approaches  the  consumers'  degree  of  brand  loyalty 
toward  alternative  brands  in  two  ways.  Brand  loyalty  is  first  viewed 
as  intervening  variables  which  may  influence  the  level  of  the  dependent 
variables.  So,  in  order  to  investigate  the  effects  of  other  independent 
variables  without  this  intervention,  the  influence  of  brand  loyalty  was 
controlled  by  the  statistical  technique.  This  adjusted  the  effects  of 
the  other  independent  variables  on  the  dependent  variables,  for  the 
influence  of  initial  attitudes.  However,  the  influence  of  brand  loyalty 
on  the  impact  of  other  independent  variables  may  be  an  important  con- 
sideration for  strategy  implications.  Therefore,  the  influence  of  initial 
attitudes  is  approached  in  a second  way.  This  approach  allowed  for  the 
first-order  interaction  of  brand  loyalty  with  the  other  independent 
variables.  This  provided  information  concerning  the  effects  of  other 
variables  given  the  influence  of  the  consumers'  initial  atti tides.  The 
interaction  of  initial  attitudes  with  more  than  one  other  independent 
variable  was  not  investigated,  because  it  was  not  judged  to  be  of 
fundamental  importance  for  this  investigation. 
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Three  different  variables  for  each  respondent  are  included  to  describe 
the  influence  of  brand  loyalty  toward  alternative  brands.  The  first  var- 
iable is  the  respondent's  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  advertised 
brand.  The  second  variable  is  the  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the 
competing  brand  in  the  comparative  advertisements,  and  the  third  variable 
is  the  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  any  other  brand.  Degree  of  brand 
loyalty  toward  any  other  brand  indicates  the  brand  other  than  the 
advertised  or  competing  brand  which  was  purchased  most  frequently.  De- 
gree of  brand  loyalty  can  range  from  zero  to  one-hundred  percent.  Re- 
spondents receiving  copy  for  the  ficticious  new  brand  and/or  traditional 
copy  have  scores  of  zero  brand  loyalty  for  variables  one  and  two,  respec- 
tively. 


Significance  of  the  Research 

This  preliminary  and  primarily  descriptive  study  seeks  to  investigate 
the  relative  effectiveness  of  comparative  and  non-comparative  advertising 
under  specified  conditions.  Comparative  advertising  is  a strategy  which 
is  being  used  in  the  advertising  industry  to  an  increasing  extent,  and 
to  date  there  is  no  published  research  regarding  this  phenomenon.  This 
study  seeks  empirically  based  answers  to  practical  problems  in  order  to 
provide  insight  into  the  use  and  effects  of  comparative  advertising. 
Further,  this  research  provides  information  concerning  the  promotional 
effectiveness  of  claim  substantiation  and  the  influence  of  competitive 
position,  theme  and  brand  loyalty  upon  advertising  effects. 

As  a preliminary  study,  this  research  will  provide  both  public  policy 
makers  and  advertisers  with  insight  into  the  use  and  effects  of  comparative 
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advertising,  as  well  as  information  concerning  other  variables  which  may 
influence  advertising  effectiveness.  Thus,  the  study  will  provide  impli- 
cations not  only  for  the  advertising  manager,  but  also  for  public  policy 
makers  and  special  interest  groups  who  are  attempting  to  regulate  com- 
parative advertising. 

Hypotheses 

The  material  in  the  previous  sections  suggests  certain  relationships 
which  are  to  be  tested  in  the  present  investigation.  The  null  hypotheses 
for  each  of  the  five  dependent  variables  are  identical.  In  order  to  avoid 
redundancy,  each  of  the  hypotheses  will  be  stated  in  terms  of  one  dependent 
variable,  purchase  intentions.  Statement  of  the  hypotheses  for  subsequent 
dependent  variables  requires  substitution  of  advertisement  believability, 
advertisement  credibility,  information  quantity,  or  information  useful- 
ness for  purchase  intentions.  The  hypotheses  are  stated  below  in  null 
form.  Since  the  primary  purpose  for  including  different  copy  themes  is 
to  avoid  copy  testing  of  one  theme  and  not  to  test  the  specific  influences 
of  different  themes,  the  hypotheses  for  this  variable  are  secondary  and 
stated  last. 

Hypothesis  I 

Purchase  intention  ratings  will  not  be  influenced  by  the  degree  of 
brand  loyalty  toward  the  advertised  brand,  the  competing  brand  in  com- 
parative advertisements,  or  any  other  brand. 

Hypothesis  II 

Purchase  intention  ratings  will  not  be  influenced  by  advertisement 


copy  type. 
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Hypothesis  III 


Purchase  intention  ratings  will 
position  of  the  advertised  brand. 

Hypothesis  IV 

Purchase  intention  ratings  wil 
stantiation. 

Hypothesis  V 

Purchase  intention  ratings  wil 
Hypothesis  VI 

Purchase  intention  ratings  wil 
between  advertisement  copy  type  and 

Hypothesis  VII 

Purchase  intention  ratings  wil 
between  the  advertisement  copy  type 

Hypothesis  VIII 

Purchase  intention  ratings  wil 
of  advertisement  copy  type  and  copy 

Hypothesis  IX 

Purchase  intention  ratings  wil 
between  the  advertiser's  competitiv- 

Hypothesis  X 

Purchase  intention  ratings  wil 


not  be  influenced  by  the  competitive 


not  be  influenced  by  claim  sub- 


not  be  influenced  by  copy  theme. 

not  be  influenced  by  the  interaction 
the  advertiser's  competitive  position. 

not  be  influenced  by  the  interaction 
and  claim  substantiation. 

not  be  influenced  by  the  interaction 
theme. 

not  be  influenced  by  the  interaction 

position  and  claim  substantiation. 

not  be  influenced  by  the  interaction 


of  the  advertiser's  competitive  position  and  copy  theme. 
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Hypothesis  XI 

Purchase  intention  ratings  will  not  be  influenced  by  the  interaction 
of  claim  substantiation  and  copy  theme. 

Hypothesis  XII 

Purchase  intention  ratings  will  not  be  influenced  by  the  interaction 
between  advertisement  copy  type,  advertiser's  competitive  position  and 
claim  substantiation. 

Hypothesis  XIII 

Purchase  intention  ratings  will  not  be  influenced  by  the  interaction 
of  advertisement  copy  type,  advertiser's  competitive  position  and  copy 
theme. 

Hypothesis  XIV 

Purchase  intention  ratings  will  not  be  influenced  by  the  interaction 
of  advertisement  copy  type,  claim  substantiation  and  copy  theme. 

Hypothesis  XV 

t 

Purchase  intention  ratings  will  not  be  influenced  by  the  interaction 
of  advertiser's  competitive  position,  claim  substantiation  and  copy  theme. 

Hypothesis  XVI 

Purchase  intention  ratings  will  not  be  influenced  by  the  interaction 
of  advertisement  copy  type,  advertiser's  competitive  position,  claim  sub- 
stantiation and  copy  theme. 


CHAPTER  III 


METHODOLOGY 

Testing  the  hypotheses  requires  measurement  of  the  respondents'  degree 
of  brand  loyalty  toward  all  brands,  purchase  intentions  for  the  advertised 
brand,  advertisement  believability,  advertisement  credibility,  quantity  of 
information  in  the  advertisement  and  usefulness  of  information  contained 
in  the  advertisement.  Advertisement  copy  type,  competitive  situation  of 
the  advertiser,  claim  substantiation  and  copy  theme  are  all  aspects  of  the 
experimental  manipulation. 


Research  Design 

The  choice  of  a method  for  examining  the  influence  of  comparative 
advertising  was  conditioned  by  the  desire  to  maintain  fairly  high  standards 
of  external  validity  or  general izability  and  the  desire  to  include  variables 
which  may  affect  the  influence  of  comparative  advertising.  Thus,  this 
research  focuses  on  a single  product  for  a homogeneous  population  and  in- 
cludes situation  and  tactical  variables  which  may  influence  the  effects  of 
comparative  advertising  relative  to  non-comparative  advertising  for  alter- 
native copy  themes. 

This  research  employs  an  after-only  design.  An  alternative  approach 
would  be  to  use  a before-after  design  and  investigate  consumer  attitudes 
before  and  after  exposure  to  the  experimental  manipulation.  Similarly, 
behavioral  intentions  could  be  tested  before  and  after  the  experimental 
manipulation.  However,  with  a before-after  design,  the  respondent  may 
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become  sensitized  due  to  the  before  measure,  so  it  was  decided  that  an 
after-only  design  would  be  used.  In  this  manner,  the  respondent  is  not 
aware  of  the  variable  being  tested  prior  to  the  experimental  manipulation. 

A student  population  is  used  for  this  research  from  which  a convenience 
sample  was  drawn.  Although  limitations  of  a student  population  will  be 
discussed  in  the  next  section,  it  was  necessary  to  use  a student  popula- 
tion due  to  financial  constraints. 

The  independent  variables  to  be  investigated  were  decided  upon  after 
a search  (discussed  in  Chapter  II)  of  some  possible  factors  which  may 
influence  the  effects  of  comparative  advertising.  In  order  to  provide  a 
relative  evaluation  of  comparative  and  non-comparative  advertising,  it  was 
decided  that  the  influence  of  both  comparative  and  non-comparative  adver- 
tisements would  be  investigated.  To  control  for  the  influence  of  other 
factors,  the  comparative  and  non-comparative  copy  treatments  were  parallel 
for  all  aspects  other  than  the  experimental  manipulation.  Since  this  re- 
search was  designed  to  investigate  a phenomenon  which  is  presently  occurring 
in  the  advertising  industry  under  experimental  conditions,  the  form  of  com- 
parative advertising  investigated  is  the  form  found  most  frequently.  In 
this  form,  the  advertiser  does  not  derogate  the  competition,  but  only  states 
that  he  is  "better"  for  certain  product  characteristics. 

A variable  which  may  be  related  to  the  effects  of  a comparative  ad- 
vertisement is  the  competitor's  market  position.  It  may  be  effective  for 
a number  two  brand  to  comparatively  advertise  against  the  number  one  brand; 
but  it  may  appear  to  the  consumer  that  the  number  one  brand  is  derogating 
the  number  two  brand  were  the  number  one  brand  to  compare  itself  to  the 
number  two  brand.  Thus,  because  this  variable  may  be  critical  to  the 
influence  of  a comparative  advertisement,  it  was  included  in  the  investigation 
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In  order  to  keep  the  design  more  manageable,  the  competing  brand  in  the 
comparison  was  held  constant. 

The  influence  of  claim  substantiation  is  of  current  interest  to  ad- 
vertisers. It  may  be  an  important  variable  for  comparative  advertising, 
since  it  could  be  necessary  for  a comparative  claim  to  be  substantiated 
in  order  to  be  more  effective  than  a non-comparative  advertisement.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  reproduce  the  claim  substantiation  treatment  as  it  was 
most  commonly  found  in  the  advertising  industry.  Both  substantiated  and 
unsubstantiated  claims  were  used  in  the  design. 

In  order  to  increase  the  external  validity  of  the  study,  three 
different  themes  were  used  for  each  advertisement  treatment.  The  themes 
were  not  designed  to  produce  different  effects,  but  were  designed  to  avoid 
copy  testing  of  one  theme. 

The  research  design  is  factorial  with  two  levels  of  copy  type,  three 
levels  of  competitive  situation,  two  levels  of  claim  substantiation  and 
three  levels  of  theme.  A factoral  design  enabled  the  researcher  to  in- 
vestigate the  influence  of  all  levels  of  the  treatments  upon  each  other 
in  all  possible  combinations,  as  well  as  the  main  effects  of  treatments. 

The  first  dependent  variable  to  be  selected  for  investigation  was 
purchase  intentions.  An  advertiser  would  be  expected  to  be  concerned 
about  the  influence  of  his  advertisement  upon  purchase  behavior,  and  since 
this  research  employs  a static  design  (is  not  longitudinal)  purchase  in- 
tention ratings  were  expected  to  be  the  most  direct  measure  of  future 
purchase  behavior. 

Advocates  of  comparative  advertisements  feel  that  they  increase  the 
usefulness  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  information  supplied  to  the  consumer; 
therefore,  these  variables  were  also  included  as  dependent  variables.  Two 
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final  dependent  variables  were  included:  believability  and  credibility. 

The  researcher  felt  that  while  a comparative  advertisement  may  not  be  any 
more  effective  than  a non-comparative  advertisement  in  influencing  behavioral 
intentions,  it  may  increase  believability  or  credibility  which  over  time 
may  influence  behavior. 

The  respondent's  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  advertised  brand, 
the  competing  brand,  or  any  other  brand  not  mentioned  in  the  advertisement 
may  influence  his  reactions  to  an  advertisement.  Thus,  three  brand  loyalty 
variables  were  included  in  the  design  as  co variates  (degree  of  brand  loyalty 
toward  the  advertised  brand,  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  competing 
brand,  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  any  other  brand).  These  covariates 
were  viewed  as  intervening  variables,  so  an  analysis  of  covariance  was 
performed  which  adjusted  for  the  influence  of  brand  loyalty. 

Full  advertisements  were  not  included  in  this  design,  thus  only  copy 
was  presented  to  the  respondents.  This  approach  was  used  in  order  to  hold 
as  many  variables  constant  as  possible.  If  full  advertisements  were  in- 
cluded in  the  study,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  know  if  the  respondent 
were  responding  to  the  format  or  illustration  in  the  advertisement,  or 
to  the  copy.  However,  in  order  to  increase  the  external  validity  of  the 
study,  a validation  study  was  undertaken  which  tested  the  influence  of 
full  advertisements.  All  dependent  variables  were  tested  in  this  study, 
but  the  independent  variables  which  were  included  in  the  validation  study 
were  brand  loyalty  and  advertisement  type.  Other  independent  variables 
were  not  included,  because  the  purpose  of  the  validation  study  was  to 
determine  if  respondents  reacted  to  full  comparative  and  non-comparative 
advertisements  in  the  same  manner  as  they  reacted  to  comparative  and  non- 
comparative copy. 
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Only  one  product  was  included  in  the  research  design:  deodorant. 

Deodorant  was  used  as  the  product  to  be  investigated  for  several  reasons. 
First,  it  was  a product  with  which  students  should  be  familiar.  Second, 
deodorant  is  a frequently  purchased  product,  so  the  respondents  would  have 
a chance  to  make  brand  decisions  fairly  often.  Third,  there  are  a number 
of  brands  on  the  market,  but  there  are  some  identifiable  market  leaders. 

The  brands  that  were  used  in  the  design  were  chosen  on  this  basis.  Respon- 
dents were  informed  about  the  competitive  positions  of  the  brands  in  the 
copy.  Right  Guard,  which  is  number  one,  was  posited  as  the  number  one 
brand  in  the  market  for  the  competitive  position  treatment,  and  Sure  was 
posited  as  number  three.  Arrid  was  presented  as  the  number  two  and  was 
always  the  competing  brand  in  the  comparison  in  order  to  hold  this  variable 
constant.  These  brands  would  have  a particular  image  for  the  respondents 
which  could  confound  competitive  position  with  brand  name.  However,  this 
would  also  be  true  in  an  actual  advertising  situation  and  the  study  was 
an  attempt  to  simulate  the  practices  currently  in  use  by  the  advertising 
industry  in  order  to  test  their  influences  in  an  experimental  situation. 
Further,  the  brand  names  used  with  particular  market  positions  were 
representative  of  the  actual  situation.  It  would  be  possible  to  expand 
the  design  using  a number  of  products,  but  in  order  to  increase  the 
internal  validity  of  the  study  this  aspect  of  external  validity  was 
sacrificed.  The  trade-offs  which  were  made  within  the  context  of  the 
research  design  present  a number  of  methodological  considerations  which 
influence  the  interpretation  of  the  results. 

Methodologi cal  Considerations 


Prior  to  gathering  the  data,  the  design  of  the  research  was  examined 
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for  possible  bias  or  methodological  influence.  There  are  certain  charac- 
teristics of  this  study  which  limit  the  generalizations  that  can  be  made 
from  the  results. 

First,  the  sample  population  is  composed  of  students  and  is  not  a 
cross-section  of  the  general  population.  One  of  the  problems  of  a student 
sample  is  that  they  are  frequently  asked  to  participate  in  research  projects. 
This  may  influence  the  internal  validity  of  the  study,  because  students 
become  proficient  in  determining  the  specifics  under  investigation.  How- 
ever, since  the  design  of  the  study  is  complex,  with  a large  number  of 
copy  manipulations,  this  was  not  considered  a major  problem  for  this  study. 
During  the  interviewing,  students  were  questioned  about  the  objectives  of 
the  research  and  no  one  was  able  to  respond  correctly. 

A second  methodological  consideration  is  the  fact  that  the  study  does 
not  employ  a longitudinal  design.  This  research  involves  a mild  stimulus 
administered  at  one  point  in  time.  Thus,  the  results  may  be  different  if 
respondents  were  exposed  to  the  advertisements  over  time.  However,  a 
longitudinal  design  involves  the  influence  of  history.  Respondents  would 
be  exposed  to  advertising  in  the  media  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
attribute  the  results  to  the  influence  of  the  manipulations  or  external 
influences.  Static  designs  are  frequently  employed  within  a marketing 
context  and  it  was  decided  to  remain  with  this  form  of  design.  In  order 
to  counteract  the  influences  of  other  advertisements  between  the  manipu- 
lations it  would  be  helpful  to  use  fictitious  products.  This  would 
eliminate  the  brand  loyalty  variable,  and  the  researcher  felt  this  was 
an  important  consideration  in  the  study. 

A third  methodological  influence  is  related  to  the  brand  loyalty 
variables.  The  measure  used  may  be  misleading  with  regard  to  individuals 
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who  recently  switched  to  their  current  brand,  but  had  used  another  brand 
frequently  over  the  past  year.  The  merits  of  the  measure  of  past  purchase 
behavior  as  an  index  for  brand  loyalty  overshadowed  abandonment  due  to 
this  problem. 

Fourth,  there  are  absolute  differences  in  the  length  of  the  copy 
manipulations  presented  to  the  respondent.  This  was  necessary  in  order 
to  preserve  the  parallel  copy  between  the  treatments.  The  copy  needed  to 
be  parallel  so  that  the  only  differences  between  treatments  were  the  experi- 
mental manipulations.  This  situation  is  more  realistic  for  the  print  media 
than  it  would  be  for  the  broadcast  media.  There  are  time  restrictions  on 
the  length  of  copy  in  broadcast  media  (often  a 30  second  spot),  but  there 
are  no  absolute  length  restrictions  imposed  in  the  print  media.  The  slight 
differences  in  copy  lengths  was  not  felt  to  be  of  significant  influence. 

Fifth,  this  study  investigates  differences  in  comparative  and  non- 
comparative copy  treatments  for  the  print  media  and  for  one  product.  Hence, 
the  results  are  specific  only  to  this  medium  and  this  product.  The  reasons 
for  the  selection  of  the  media  and  deodoratns  were  discussed  in  an  earlier 
section. 

Sixth,  the  copy  presented  to  the  respondent  is  not  part  of  a complete 
advertisement.  This  restricts  the  generalizations  that  can  be  made  from 
the  study.  In  order  to  acquire  information  on  this  pehnomenon,  a valida- 
tion study  was  conducted  with  real  advertisements. 

Finally,  two  dependent  variables  with  similar  meanings  were  included 
in  the  study:  believability  and  credibility.  Believability  was  opera- 

tionally defined  in  Chapter  II  to  be  the  extent  to  which  the  claims  in 
the  advertisement  are  perceived  as  true.  Credibility  was  operationally 
defined  in  Chapter  II  as  the  extent  to  which  the  advertisement,  per  se. 
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is  perceived  as  being  a reliable  source  of  information.  Since  the  meaning 
of  these  terms  is  very  similar,  it  is  not  clear  exactly  how  the  respondents 
interpreted  the  questions  relating  to  bel ievabil ity  and  credibility.  How- 
ever, it  is  expected  that  believability  related  to  the  specific  claims  in 
the  advertisements,  i.e.,  do  the  respondents  believe  what  the  advertise- 
ment says.  The  credibility  variable  was  to  investigate  if  the  respondents 
felt  that  the  advertisement  was  a reliable  source  of  information.  Thus, 
with  regard  to  credibility,  the  advertisement  is  viewed  as  a source  of 
information;  therefore,  this  variable  would  actually  be  investigating 
source  credibility.  The  methodological  problem  here  is  not  how  the  de- 
pendent variables  were  intended,  but  how  they  were  interpreted  by  the 
respondents.  As  indicated  in  Chapter  IV,  the  results  do  differ  on  these 
variables.  Thus,  it  would  be  expected  that  the  respondents  applied  dif- 
ferent meanings  to  credibility  and  believability. 

The  Questionnaire 

The  format  of  the  questionnaire  is  based  on  an  after-only  research 
design  and  contains  four  major  sections.  (See  Appendix  A for  a copy  of 
the  complete  questionnaire  and  all  advertisement  copy.)  The  first  section 
obtains  information  concerning  the  respondents'  degree  of  brand  loyalty 
toward  alternative  brands.  This  information  was  gathered  at  the  beginning 
of  the  questionnaire  in  order  to  avoid  any  influence  which  the  experimental 
manipulation  and  dependent  variable  ratings  might  have  on  respondents' 
recall  of  their  past  purchasing  behavior. 

This  section  asks  the  respondent  to  report  what  percentage  of  his 
deodorant  purchases  during  the  last  year  were  Arrid,  Right  Guard  and  Sure, 
respectively.  Since  Right  Guard  and  Sure  were  advertised  in  some  of  the 
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advertising  copy  types  as  having  the  number  one  and  number  three  market 
position,  respectively,  these  questions  provided  information  concerning 
degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  advertised  brand.  The  Arrid  question 
gathered  information  on  the  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  competing 
brand  in  comparative  advertisements.  Respondents  were  asked  in  the  instruc- 
tions only  to  report  purchases  which  were  for  their  own  personal  use.  This 
was  included  because  some  respondents  may,  as  purchasing  agents  for  a 
household,  buy  brands  that  they  do  not  use.  All  brand  loyalty  questions 
elicited  unaided  percentage  responses  with  the  stipulation  that  the  per- 
centage must  sum  to  one-hundred  percent.  The  next  question  in  this  section 
asks  the  respondent  to  name  any  other  brands  of  deodorant  he  purchased 
during  the  last  year,  and  indicate  the  percentage  of  time  each  was  purchased. 
A year  was  used  as  the  time  frame  for  purchase  responses,  because  it  was 
long  enough  to  allow  several  deodorant  purchases,  but  not  so  long  that 
recall  would  be  impossible.  Since  the  identity  of  the  advertiser  and  the 
presence  of  the  competitor  in  the  copy  is  specific  to  the  advertising  copy 
treatment,  space  was  provided  for  researcher  coding  of  the  three  brand 
loyalty  variables. 

The  second  section  of  the  questionnaire  contains  one  of  the  experi- 
mental manipulations.  There  are  36  different  advertising  copies  in  the 
factorial  design  (two  levels  of  advertisement  copy  type,  two  levels  of 
claim,  three  levels  of  competitive  situation,  and  three  levels  of  theme). 

The  questionnaire  is  pre-coded  to  indicate  the  manipulation  the  respondent 
received.  The  instructions  inform  the  respondent  that  the  copy  presented 
is  an  advertiser's  copy  and  asks  him  to  read  it  carefully. 

The  third  section  of  the  questionnaire  obtains  information  relevant 
to  the  five  dependent  variables.  The  first  question  asks  the  respondent 
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how  likely  he  would  be  to  purchase  the  advertised  brand.  Purchase  inten- 
tion ratings  are  measured  on  a nine-point  horizontal  scale  with  the  highest 
extreme  labeled  "very  likely"  and  the  lowest  extreme  labeled  "very  unlikely." 
The  second  question  inquires  as  to  how  much  information  the  respondent 
felt  the  copy  provided.  Information  quantity  was  measured  on  a nine-point 
horizontal  scale  with  the  highest  extreme  labeled  "very  much"  and  the  lowest 
extreme  labeled  "very  little."  The  third  question  gathers  information  con- 
cerning the  respondents'  perceptions  of  the  usefulness  of  the  information 
in  the  copy.  Respondents  were  asked  how  useful  they  felt  the  information 
in  the  copy  would  be  for  purchase  decisions  on  a deodorant  for  their  own 
personal  use.  Responses  were  indicated  according  to  a horizontal  nine- 
point  scale  with  the  highest  extreme  labeled  "very  useful"  and  the  lowest 
extreme  labeled  "not  at  all  useful."  Next,  the  respondents  were  asked  to 
what  extent  they  believed  the  claims  in  the  copy  were  true.  This  question 
constitutes  a measure  of  the  dependent  variable  believability.  Measure- 
ments were  obtained  according  to  a horizontal  nine-point  scale  with  the 
highest  extreme  labeled  "very  true"  and  the  lowest  extreme  labeled  "not 
at  all  true."  The  final  question  in  this  section  regarded  advertisement 
credibility.  The  question  asked  the  respondent  to  indicate  with  regard 
to  the  advertisement  per  se,  how  credible  he  found  the  information  in  the 
copy.  Responses  were  recorded  on  a horizontal  nine-point  scale  with  the 
highest  extreme  labeled  "very  credible"  and  the  lowest  extreme  labeled 
"not  at  all  credible." 

The  last  section  of  the  questionnaire  ascertained  information  regarding 
the  importance  of  certain  product  characteristics  associated  with  deodorants. 
Respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  according  to  a horizontal  nine-point 
scale  how  important  each  characteristic  was  to  them  when  purchasing  a 
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deodorant  for  their  own  use.  The  highest  extreme  on  the  scale  was  labeled 
"very  important"  and  the  lowest  extreme  was  labeled  "very  unimportant." 

Nine  characteristics  were  presented  to  the  respondent:  price,  scent,  stops 

odor,  stops  wetness,  applies  dry,  does  not  stain,  does  not  sting,  long- 
lasting,  and  over-all  effectiveness,  respectively.  This  list  included 
characteristics  which  were  both  mentioned  and  not  mentioned  in  the  adver- 
tisement. The  questionnaire  also  obtains  information  concerning  the  sex 
and  academic  major  of  the  respondent. 

Pilot  Study  for  the  Final  Questionnaire 

A pilot  study  was  conducted  with  a sample  of  84  University  of  Florida 
students  in  August,  1974.  The  purpose  of  the  pilot  was  to  investigate  the 
clarity  of  the  questionnaire  and  to  determine  if  the  copy  manipulations 
were  producing  differences  between  treatment  levels.  In  order  to  reduce 
the  sample  size  needed,  only  eight  of  the  thirty-six  possible  copy  manipu- 
lations were  included  in  the  pilot.  The  manipulations  included  in  the 
pilot  were  advertising  copy  type,  claim  substantiation,  and  two  levels  of 
competitive  situation  (new  brand  and  number  three  brand). 

Respondents  were  observed  while  completing  the  questionnaire  to 
determine  if  difficulties  arose  at  any  particular  point.  Following  com- 
pletion of  the  questionnaire,  several  respondents  were  interviewed  to 
obtain  their  comments  and  reactions.  In  particular,  these  pre-test  sub- 
jects were  questioned  concerning  the  clarity  of  instructions,  the  topic 
they  felt  was  being  investigated,  and  any  possible  ambiquity  in  direct 
questioning.  No  major  weaknesses  were  revealed  in  the  pilot  study  and, 
consequently,  no  important  changes  were  necessary.  One  word  was  changed 
in  order  to  clarify  the  question  concerning  believability. 
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Administration  of  the  Questionnaire 

The  revised  instrument  was  group  administered  to  a subject  population 
of  625  University  of  Florida  students  in  August,  1974.  The  students  were 
members  of  undergraduate  classes  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
the  College  of  Business  Administration  comprised  primarily  of  juniors  and 
seniors.  The  majority  of  the  subject  population,  however,  represented 
non-behavioral  science  majors  in  the  College  of  Business.  The  students 
were  asked  to  volunteer  and  only  two  refused  to  participate  in  the  study. 

Thirty-one  questionnaires  were  eliminated  from  the  sample,  resulting 
in  a sample  of  594  respondents.  Nineteen  of  these  questionnaires  were 
eliminated  because  the  respondents  had  previously  participated  in  the 
survey  in  another  class.  In  order  to  avoid  disruptions  to  the  other  stu- 
dents, these  respondents  were  asked  to  fill  out  the  questionnaire  a second 
time.  These  questionnaires  were  marked  and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
sample.  Seven  questionnaires  were  eliminated  because  the  respondent  did 
not  use  the  product,  and  five  other  respondents  did  not  complete  the 
questionnaire.  Of  the  remaining  594  useable  questionnaires,  there  were 
at  least  15  respondents  receiving  each  copy  manipulation. 

Statistical  Analysis 

The  objective  of  the  statistical  analysis  is  to  test  the  relationships 
of  the  variables  under  consideration.  These  relationships  may  be  stated 
in  model  form. 

ynijklm  = E t (x  1Jk,  ) +ai+yj+6k+>Ji1  + 

n=l  n 0 

(ay)  i j+(a6)1- k+(ai|j)  n- 1 +(y5 ) ji +(<5^)|<-i 
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+ (cxY5)ijk+(aY^)iji+(a6tp)ikl+(Y6^)J.kl 
+(«Y^)ljkl+enfjklm 

where: 

ynijklm  = dependent  variable 

xn  = degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  alternative  brands 

x-j  = degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  advertised  brand 
(x-|  = 0 for  new  brand) 

X2  = degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  competing  brand  in  copy 
(x£  = 0 for  non-comparative  copy) 

x3  = degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  any  other  brand 

(brand  used  most  frequently  which  was  not  the  advertised 
or  competing  brand)  . 

a-j  = advertising  copy  type 

а]  = one-sided  non-comparative 
a2  = one-sided  comparative 

Yj  = advertiser's  competitive  position 
Y1  = advertiser  is  new  brand 
Y2  = advertiser  is  number  one  seller 
Y3  = advertiser  is  number  three  seller 
6k  = advertising  claim  substantiation 

б]  = advertising  claims  substantiated 
62  = advertising  claims  unsubstantiated 

4q  = copy  theme 

4*1  = theme  one 
ip 2 ~ theme  two 
4^3  = theme  three 
£nijklim.iNID[0,a2] 

The  hypotheses  to  be  tested  are  restated  below  in  terms  of  the  model, 
and  are  applicable  for  all  dependent  variables. 
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Hypothesis  I:  Bn  = 0 

There  will  be  no  main  effect  for  any  of  the  covariates,  degree  of 
brand  loyalty  toward  the  advertised  brand,  competing  brand  in  comparisons, 
or  any  other  brand. 

Hypothesis  II:  a-j  = 0 

There  will  be  no  main  effect  of  advertisement  copy  type. 

Hypothesis  III:  Yj  = 0 

There  will  be  no  main  effect  of  competitive  position. 

Hypothesis  IV:  6^=0 

There  will  be  no  main  effect  of  claim  substantiation. 

Hypothesis  V:  ip-j  = 0 

There  will  be  no  main  effect  of  copy  theme. 

Hypothesis  VI:  (ay)^-  = 0 

There  will  be  no  interaction  of  advertisement  copy  type  and  adver- 
tiser's competitive  position. 

Hypothesis  VII:  (cuS)^  = 0 

There  will  be  no  interaction  of  advertisement  copy  type  and  claim 
substanti ation. 

Hypothesis  VIII:  ( ctip ) ^ -j  = 0 

There  will  be  no  interaction  of  advertisement  copy  type  and  copy 


theme. 
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Hypothesis  IX:  (yfi)^  = 0 

There  will  be  no  interaction  of  advertiser's  competitive  position  and 
claim  substantiation. 

Hypothesis  X:  (Y^)j-j  = 0 

There  will  be  no  interaction  of  advertiser's  competitive  position  and 
copy  theme. 

Hypothesis  XI:  (6^)^  = 0 

There  will  be  no  interaction  of  claim  substantiation  and  copy  theme. 
Hypothesis  XII:  (ayS).,-^  = 0 

There  will  be  no  interaction  of  advertisement  copy  type,  advertiser's 
competitive  position  and  claim  substantiation. 

Hypothesis  XIII:  (ay^-j-p  = 0 

There  will  be  no  interaction  of  advertisement  copy  type,  advertiser's 
competitive  position  and  copy  theme. 

Hypothesis  XIV:  (aS^)^-]  = 0 

There  will  be  no  interaction  of  advertisement  copy  type,  claim 
substantiation  and  copy  theme. 

Hypothesis  XV:  (y^) jip  = 0 

There  will  be  no  interaction  of  advertiser's  competitive  position, 
claim  substantiation  and  copy  theme. 

Hypothesis  XVI:  (ay6i|>)j = 0 

There  will  be  no  interaction  of  advertisement  copy  type,  competitive 
situation,  claim  substantiation  and  copy  theme. 
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Analysis  of  Covariance 

Analysis  of  covariance  permits  the  researcher  to  investigate  the 
explanatory  power  of  both  continuous  and  categoric  variables.  The  con- 
tinuous variable  in  analysis  of  covariance  is  termed  the  covariate.  The 
data  from  the  594  respondents,  randomly  assigned  to  treatments,  were  coded 
on  the  brand  loyalty  covariates,  punched,  listed  and  edited.  The  data  were 
then  submitted  to  analysis  of  covariance  using  the  model  as  stated  in  this 
chapter  (Barr  and  Goodnight,  1972,  p.  114)  for  each  of  the  dependent  var- 
iables. This  analysis  yields  an  analysis  of  variance  table,  regression 
coefficients,  and  statistics  of  fit  for  the  data. 

There  are  three  covariates  in  this  research  design:  degree  of  brand 

loyalty  toward  the  advertised  brand,  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the 
competing  brand  in  the  comparative  advertisements,  and  degree  of  brand 
loyalty  toward  any  other  brand.  The  degree  of  brand  loyalty  on  the  second 
covariate  for  respondents  receiving  the  non-comparative  advertisement  is 
zero.  Further,  the  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  advertised  brand 
for  respondents  receiving  copy  for  the  new  brand  is  zero. 

The  four  categoric  independent  variables  in  this  investigation  are: 
advertisement  copy  type,  advertiser's  competitive  position,  claim  sub- 
stantiation and  copy  theme.  Analysis  of  covariance  is  useful  for  this 
research,  because  it  permits  the  specification  of  brand  loyalty  as  a 
continuous  variable.  Thus,  categorization  of  brand  loyalty  is  avoided. 

As  Blalock  (1960,  p.  360)  has  pointed  out,  analysis  of  covariance 
has  a unique  duality.  On  the  one  hand,  attention  can  be  directed  to  the 
impact  of  a categoric  variable  while  a continuous  variable  is  being  con- 
trolled. This  allows  the  estimation  of  the  effects  of  some  categoric 
variable  while  allowing  for  the  effects  of  some  continuous  variable. 
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Conversely,  covariance  analysis  can  be  used  when  interest  is  on  the  impact 
of  a continuous  variable  while  a categoric  variable  is  being  controlled. 

This  situation  occurs  when  interest  centers  on  the  relation  between  the 
continuous  variables  while  controlling  for  the  effects  of  some  categoric, 
variable  by  obtaining  relationships  within  categories. 

Thus,  for  the  purposes  of  the  research,  analysis  of  covariance  will 
allow  the  researcher  to  direct  attention  to  the  impact  of  the  treatments 
upon  the  dependent  variable  while  controlling  for  the  effects  of  the  brand 
loyalty  covariates.  This  will  increase  the  precision  of  the  study  (Coch- 
ran, 1957,  pp.  261-281)  by  extracting  the  variation  in  the  dependent 
variable  which  is  due  to  the  brand  loyalty  predictor  variables.  In  summary, 
analysis  of  covariance  allows  brand  loyalty  to  be  treated  as  a continuous 
variable,  and  controls  for  the  influence  of  brand  loyalty  upon  the  de- 
pendent variable  when  attention  is  focused  on  one  of  the  categoric  ex- 
planatory variables. 

Statistical  Considerations 

The  data  were  examined  in  order  to  determine  its  conformity  to  the 
assumptions  of  analysis  of  covariance.  The  procedures  and  results  of 
these  tests  are  presented  in  this  section. 

Analysis  of  covariance  assumes  a linear  relationship  between  the 
covariate  and  the  dependent  variable.  In  order  to  test  this  assumption, 
the  residuals  for  each  of  the  five  dependent  variables  were  plotted 
against  each  of  the  covariates  separately.  Inspection  of  these  plots 
revealed  no  systematic  relationship  between  the  residuals  and  the  co- 
variates for  any  of  the  dependent  variables.  The  lack  of  a systematic 
relationship  between  the  covariates  and  the  residuals  suggests  that  the 
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linearity  assumption  has  been  met. 

The  analysis  of  covariance  model  also  assumes  that  interactions 
between  the  covariates  and  the  other  predictor  variables  are  zero.  In 
order  to  test  this  assumption,  the  data  were  submitted  to  analysis  of 
covariance  with  inclusion  of  second  order  interactions  between  each  of 
the  covariates  and  each  of  the  other  predictor  variables.  The  partial 
F- values  for  these  interactions  for  each  dependent  variable  were  very 
low  and  not  statistically  significant.  This  tends  to  confirm  the  assump- 
tion that  the  interactions  between  the  covariates  and  the  other  predictor 
variables  are  zero.  The  impact  of  the  deletion  of  these  terms  upon  error 
sums  of  squares  was  tested  further  in  conjunction  with  the  deletion  of 
degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  any  other  brand.  The  results  of  this  test 
are  discussed  later  in  the  chapter,  but  again  confirm  the  lack  of  con- 
tribution made  by  the  covariate  interactions. 

Analysis  of  covariance  further  assumes  that  there  are  no  correlations 
among  any  of  the  predictor  variables.  The  correlation  between  two  inde- 
pendent variables  in  the  model  is  multi  coll inearity.  Multi  coll inearity 
may  produce  large  standard  errors  of  the  coefficients,  in  which  case 
reliable  estimates  of  the  coefficients  may  not  be  made  from  the  sample 
itself  (Goldberger,  1964,  p.  193).  Thus,  multi  coll inearity  may  result 
in  downward  biased  F-values.  The  problem  of  multi  col  linearity  will  be 
investigated  for  correlations  between  the  co variates  themselves,  between 
degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  advertised  brand  and  the  advertiser's 
competitive  position,  as  well  as  between  the  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward 
the  competing  brand  and  advertisement  copy  type.  Because  of  the  coding 
of  these  variables,  some  correlations  were  expected. 

In  order  to  test  the  assumption  that  the  covariates  themselves  are 
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uncorrelated,  Pearson  Correlation  Coefficients  were  generated  for  the 
three  possible  combinations  of  covariate  pairs  (Nie,  Bent  and  Hull,  1970, 
p.  146).  The  results  of  this  analysis  indicated  a simple  correlation 
between  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  advertised  brand  and  degree 
of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  competing  brand  of  -.10.  The  simple  correla- 
tion between  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  advertised  brand  and 
degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  any  other  brand  was  -.58.  Finally,  the 
simple  correlation  of  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  competing  brand 
and  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  any  other  brand  was  -.43. 

Multiple  correlation  coefficients  (Nie,  Bent  and  Hull,  1970,  p.  174) 
were  also  generated  for  the  three  covariates.  When  degree  of  brand  loyalty 
toward  the  advertised  brand  is  the  dependent  variable,  the  multiple  corre- 
lation coefficient  is  .70.  The  multiple  correlation  coefficient  with 
degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  competing  brand  as  the  dependent 
variable  is  .61.  Finally,  for  the  dependent  variable  degree  of  brand 
loyalty  toward  any  other  brand,  the  multiple  correlation  coefficient  is 
.76.  Thus,  the  simple  and  multiple  correlation  coefficients  which  are 
significantly  different  from  zero  at  an  alpha  level  of  .05,  indicate  that 
the  covariates  are  correlated. 

It  was  deemed  desirable  to  eliminate  or  reduce  this  multi  coll inearity 
through  data  transformation  or  deletion  of  one  of  the  covariates.  The 
decision  was  made  to  delete  the  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  any  other 
brand.  This  covariate  indicated  the  highest  degree  of  brand  loyalty 
toward  any  single  brand  other  than  the  advertised  brand  or  the  competing 
brand  in  the  comparison.  Thus,  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  any  other 
brand  indicates  to  some  extent,  depending  upon  the  number  of  brands  an 
individual  is  loyal  to,  the  residual  brand  loyalty  after  loyalty  to  the 
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advertised  brand  and  the  competing  brand  are  taken  into  account.  In  this 
manner,  the  covariate  may  be  considered  conceptually  redundant.  Further, 
deletion  of  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  any  other  brand  was  chosen 
because  the  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  advertised  brand  and  toward 
the  competing  brand  were  the  covariates  of  greatest  concern,  and  theoretically 
should  have  more  impact  on  the  dependent  variable. 

In  order  to  provide  further  empirical  justification  for  the  deletion 
of  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  any  other  brand  from  the  model  and  the 
interactions  of  the  covariate  with  other  predictor  variables  discussed 
earlier,  the  error  sums  of  squares  between  a full  model  and  a modified 
model  were  compared  using  the  "Extra  Sums  of  Squares  Principle"  (Draper 
and  Smith,  1966,  p.  67).  The  full  model  included  all  three  covariates 
plus  the  second  order  interactions  of  the  covariates  with  the  other 
predictor  variables.  The  modified  model  deleted  the  covariate  interactions 
and  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  any  other  brand.  For  purchase  inten- 
tions, credibility,  believability,  quantity  of  information  and  usefulness 
of  information  the  F-stati sties  for  the  extra  sums  of  squares  from  the 
full  model  to  the  modified  model  were  1.25,  1.45,  1.17,  .85,  and  .85, 
respectively.  Thus,  there  was  no  significant  difference  between  the 
full  model  and  the  modified  model  for  any  dependent  variable.  The  terms 
not  included  in  the  modified  model  were  judged  unnecessary.  The  results 
of  the  analysis  of  covariance  for  the  modified  model  appears  in  Chapter 
IV. 

Multi  coll  inearity  may  also  exist  is  a covariate  and  another  categoric 
predictor  variable  are  correlated.  Since  there  is  no  competing  brand  in 
the  non-comparative  advertisement  treatment  and  respondents  receiving 
this  treatment  were  coded  a zero  for  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the 
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competing  brand,  the  data  were  submitted  to  correlation  analysis  to  determine 
if  the  design  produced  a correlation  between  advertisement  copy  type  and 
degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  competing  brand.  The  Pearson  Correla- 
tion Coefficient  (Nie,  Bent  and  Hull,  1970,  p.  146)  for  degree  of  brand 
loyalty  toward  the  competing  brand  and  advertisement  copy  type  was  .35. 

Thus,  these  results  indicate  that  the  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the 
competing  brand  and  advertisement  copy  type  are  not  independent  and  are 
correlated.  The  effect  of  this  may  be  downward  biased  F-values. 

Further,  the  partial  correlation  of  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward 
the  competing  brand  with  each  of  the  dependent  variables  for  the  compara- 
tive advertisement  treatment  was  investigated.  For  the  comparative  treat- 
ment, the  partial  correlation  of  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  com- 
peting brand  with  purchase  intentions,  believability , credibility,  quantity 
of  information,  and  usefulness  of  information  were  .08,  .13,  .10,  .16  and 
.15,  respectively.  Thus,  the  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  competing 
brand  for  the  comparative  treatment  is  not  highly  correlated  with  the 
dependent  variables. 

It  may  be  argued  that,  because  of  the  entanglement  of  degree  of  brand 
loyalty  toward  the  competing  brand  and  advertisement  copy  type  together 
with  the  low  correlations  with  the  dependent  variables  for  the  comparative 
treatment,  the  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  competing  brand  should 
be  deleted  from  the  model.  By  taking  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the 
competing  brand  out  of  the  model,  the  multi  coll inearity  with  advertisement 
copy  type  would  be  eliminated.  However,  this  covariate  is  an  important 
conceptual  variable.  The  competing  brand  in  a comparative  advertisement 
is  the  element  that  results  in  a comparison  and  the  consumer's  loyalty 
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to  the  competing  brand  needs  to  be  controlled  because  of  the  possible 
influence  upon  reactions  to  the  advertisement. 

It  would  be  methodologically  inconsistent  to  consider  loyalty  toward 
the  advertised  brand  and  not  toward  the  competing  brand,  because  then  the 
results  for  the  comparative  advertisement  treatment  could  be  due  to  the 
influence  of  a variable  not  incorporated  in  the  design.  This  reasoning 
holds  true  for  both  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  advertised  brand 
and  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  competing  brand.  Analysis  of 
covariance  was  originally  chosen  as  the  statistical  tool  for  this  study 
because  of  the  need  to  "control"  brand  loyalty  and  to  assess  the  impact 
of  the  categoric  predictor  variables  while  these  variables  were  controlled. 
For  this  reason,  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  competing  brand  is 
retained  in  the  analysis,  but  the  results  of  advertisement  copy  type 
should  be  interpreted  with  extreme  caution.  The  multi  col  linearity  may 
result  in  a downward  biasing  of  the  F-statistics  for  advertisement  copy 
type. 

A final  correlation  analysis  was  performed  on  the  data  to  determine 
the  magnitude  of  statistical  confounding  resulted  from  the  coding  of 
degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  advertised  brand  for  respondents 
receiving  the  fictitious  brand  as  their  competitive  position  treatment. 
Since  it  was  impossible  for  respondents  to  have  any  loyalty  toward  an 
advertised  brand  which  was  fictitious,  all  respondents  receiving  this 
treatment  were  coded  a zero  for  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  ad- 
vertised brand.  The  three  levels  of  the  competitive  position  treatment 
were  broken  down  into  two  dummy  variables  in  order  to  obtain  a multiple 
correlation  between  competitive  position  and  degree  of  brand  loyalty 
toward  the  advertised  brand  (Nie,  Bent  and  Hull,  1970,  p.  174).  The 
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multiple  correlation  coefficients  for  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the 
advertised  brand  with  the  two  dummy  competitive  position  variables  is  .33. 
This  multi  coll inearity  may  result  in  downward  biased  F-statistics  for  the 
advertiser's  competitive  position.  Because  of  the  confounding,  these 
results  should  be  interpreted  with  caution. 

In  summary,  two  primary  statistical  considerations  should  be  kept  in 
mind  when  interpreting  the  results  in  Chapter  IV.  First,  and  of  prime 
conceptual  importance,  because  of  the  multi  coll inearity  between  degree 
of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  competing  brand  and  advertisement  copy  type, 
the  F-statistics  for  advertisement  copy  type  may  be  downward  biased.  Thus, 
the  effect  of  advertisement  copy  type  upon  the  dependent  variable  may  not 
be  totally  revealed  in  the  analysis.  Second,  the  F-statistic  for  the 
advertiser's  competitive  position  may  be  downward  biased  due  to  a corre- 
lation of  this  variable  with  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  advertised 
brand.  For  these  reasons,  the  results  should  be  interpreted  with  caution. 

Analysis  of  Importance  Ratings 

The  product  characteristic  importance  ratings  were  submitted  to 
analysis  of  variance  using  Biomedical  Computer  Program  08V  (Dixon,  1970, 
pp.  586-600).  This  analysis  provided  information  concerning  the  mean 
ratings  of  product  characteristic  importance  across  respondents.  In 
this  manner  it  could  be  determined  if  some  product  characteristics  were 
significantly  more  important  to  the  respondents  than  other  product  charac- 
teristics. Thus,  it  would  be  possible  to  validate  that  the  product 
characteristics  used  for  comparative  copy  treatments  were  more  important 
to  respondents  than  other  characteristics.  The  use  of  the  most  important 
characteristics  in  the  comparison  should  serve  to  strengthen  the  comparison. 
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The  results  of  the  analysis  of  importance  ratings  will  be  covered  in 
Chapter  IV. 


CHAPTER  IV 


RESULTS 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  covariance  are  presented  in  the  form 
of  summary  tables  for  each  of  the  five  dependent  variables.  Each  table 
contains  the  appropriate  degrees  of  freedom,  sums  of  squares,  F-ratio  and 
probability  of  F for  the  terms  in  the  model.  The  sums  of  squares  displayed 
in  the  tables  represent  partial  sums  of  squares.  The  summation  of  the 
partial  sums  of  squares  for  all  variables  does  not  equal  the  regression 
sums  of  squares  due  to  non-orthogonality  of  the  design.  Also  displayed 
in  the  tables  are  the  estimated  values  for  each  parameter  of  the  model. 
These  parameter  estimates  represent  the  relative  amount  of  influence  that 
each  level  of  the  variable  or  interaction  has  upon  the  dependent  variable. 

Chapter  III  contains  the  null  hypotheses,  and  each  F-ratio  for  the 
independent  variables  in  the  tables  corresponds  to  one  of  the  hypotheses 
in  Chapter  III.  In  order  to  facilitate  discussion  of  the  results,  the 
last  column  in  the  table  indicates  the  hypothesis  number  related  to  that 
term  in  the  model.  The  criteria  for  rejection  of  a null  hypothesis  is  a 
probability  of  F which  is  equal  to  or  less  than  five  percent.  Chapter  V 
contains  an  explanation  of  the  results  which  appear  in  this  chapter. 

Some  of  the  results  presented  in  this  chapter  should  be  interpreted 
with  caution.  Chapter  III  presented  tests  of  the  assumptions  of  analysis 
of  covariance  and  discussed  correlations  in  the  data  between  the  covariates 
and  other  predictor  variables.  Specifically,  multi  coll  inearity  exists 
between  advertisement  copy  type  and  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the 
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competing  brand  and  also  between  the  advertiser's  competitive  position  and 
degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  advertised  brand.  The  effect  of  this 
mul  ti col  1 i neari ty  may  be  to  downward  bias  the  F-values  for  advertisement 
copy  type  and  advertiser's  competitive  position.  Thus,  near  significant 
F-values  for  these  independent  variables  may  be  statistically  significant 
in  the  absence  of  mul ticol linearity. 

Dependent  Variable:  Purchase  Intentions 

A summary  of  the  analysis  of  covariance  for  purchase  intentions  toward 
the  advertised  brand  is  presented  in  Table  1.  The  terms  included  in  the 
model  explain  thirty-eight  percent  of  the  variation  of  purchase  intention 
ratings.  The  probability  of  explaining  this  amount  of  the  variation  by 
chance  is  less  than  one  percent. 

One  of  the  two  covariates,  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  adver- 
tised brand,  is  statistically  significant.  Thus,  this  covariate  does  have 
an  influence  upon  purchase  intentions  which  was  significantly  different 
from  zero.  The  parameter  estimate  indicates  that  degree  of  brand  loyalty 
toward  the  advertised  brand  has  a positive  relationship  to  purchase  in- 
tentions, and  that  the  impact  upon  the  dependent  variable  is  moderately 
large.  On  the  basis  of  the  results  presented  in  Table  1,  the  null  hypothesis 
which  states  that  there  will  be  no  main  effect  for  any  of  the  covariates 
is  rejected  for  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  advertised  brand.  This 
null  hypothesis  (Hypothesis  I)  is  accepted  for  degree  of  brand  loyalty 
toward  the  competing  brand. 

The  interaction  of  advertisement  copy  type  and  theme  is  statistically 
significant.  Hypothesis  VIII  states  that  there  will  be  no  interaction  of 
advertisement  copy  type  and  theme.  Thus,  for  purchase  intentions  this 
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TABLE  1 

ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  FOR  DEPENDENT  VARIABLE  PURCHASE  INTENTIONS9 


Source 

d.f. 

Sums  of 
Squares*3 

F-Ratio 

Probability 
of  F 

Parameter 

Value 

H0 

Regression0 

37 

1522.18 

9.05 

.00 

Intercept 

2.82 

A1  oyald 

1 

1006.22 

221 .47 

.00 

.05 

1 

Cl  oyal e 

1 

11.65 

2.56 

.11 

.01 

1 

AdT 

1 

9.41 

2.07 

.15 

2 

Ad  1 

-.14 

Ad  2 

.14 

Comp9 

2 

21.43 

2.36 

.09 

3 

Comp  1 

-.13 

Comp  2 

-.14 

Comp  3 

.27 

Claim*1 

1 

1 .64 

.36 

.55 

4 

Claim  1 

.05 

Claim  2 

-.05 

Theme 

2 

4.02 

.44 

.65 

5 

Theme  1 

.10 

Theme  2 

.00 

Theme  3 

-.10 

AdxComp 

2 

13.99 

1 .54 

.21 

6 

Ad  1 x Comp  1 

.03 

Ad  1 x Comp  2 

-.20 

Ad  1 x Comp  3 

.17 

Ad  2 x Comp  1 

-.03 

Ad  2 x Comp  2 

.20 

Ad  2 x Comp  3 

-.17 

AdxCl aim 

1 

1.71 

.38 

.54 

7 

Ad  1 x Claim  1 

.05 

Ad  1 x Claim  2 

-.05 

Ad  2 x Claim  1 

-.05 

Ad  2 x Claim  2 

.05 

3N=594 

“Sums  of  squares  for  treatments  and  interactions  are  partial  sums  of 

squares. 

The  summation 

i of  the  | 

partial  sums 

of  squares 

is  not  equal  to  regression  sums 

of  squares  due  to  the  non-orthogonality  of  the  design. 

CR^=. 38 

^Degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  advertised  brand 
eDegree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  competing  brand  in  comparison 
^Ad  1 = Non-Comparative  Copy 
Ad  2 = Comparative  Copy 
9Comp  1 = New  brand  advertised 

Comp  2 = Advertised  brand  is  in  number  one  market  position 
Comp  3 = Advertised  brand  is  in  number  three  market  position 
^Claim  1 = No  claim  substantiation 
Claim  2 = Claim  substantiation 
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TABLE  1 - Continued 


Sums  of  Probability  Parameter 

Source  d.f.  Squares  F-Ratio  of  F Value  H0 


AdxTheme  2 

Ad  1 x Theme  1 
Ad  1 x Theme  2 
Ad  1 x Theme  3 
Ad  2 x Theme  1 
Ad  2 x Theme  2 
Ad  2 x Theme  3 
CompxClaim  2 

Comp  1 x Claim  1 
Comp  1 x Claim  2 
Comp  2 x Claim  1 
Comp  2 x Claim  2 
Comp  3 x Claim  1 
Comp  3 x Claim  2 
CompxTheme  4 

Comp  1 x Theme  1 
Comp  1 x Theme  2 
Comp  1 x Theme  3 
Comp  2 x Theme  1 
Comp  2 x Theme  2 
Comp  2 x Theme  3 
Comp  3 x Theme  1 
Comp  3 x Theme  2 
Comp  3 x Theme  3 
ClaimxTheme  2 

Claim  1 x Theme  1 
Claim  1 x Theme  2 
Claim  1 x Theme  3 
Claim  2 x Theme  1 
Claim  2 x Theme  2 
Claim  2 x Theme  3 
AdxCompxCl  aim  2 

Ad  1 x Comp  1 x Claim  1 

k,  1 x Comp  1 x Claim  2 

Ad  1 x Comp  2 x Claim  1 

Ad  1 x Comp  2 x Claim  2 

Ad  1 x Comp  3 x Claim  1 

Ad  1 x Comp  3 x Claim  2 

Ad  2 x Comp  1 x Claim  1 

Ad  2 x Comp  1 x Claim  2 

Ad  2 x Comp  2 x Claim  1 

Ad  2 x Comp  2 x Claim  2 

Ad  2 x Comp  3 x Claim  1 

Ad  2 x Comp  3 x Claim  2 

AdxCompxTheme  4 

Ad  1 x Comp  1 x Theme  1 

Ad  1 x Comp  1 x Theme  2 

Ad  1 x Comp  1 x Theme  3 


37.80  4.16  .02 


16.81  1.85  .16 


82.95  4.56  .00 


10.63  1.17  .31 


2.69  .30  .75 


7.50  .41  .80 


.26 

-.34 

.08 

-.26 

.34 

-.08 

-.11 

.11 

-.13 

.13 

.24 

-.24 

.25 

-.35 

.10 

-.16 

.69 

-.53 

-.09 

-.34 

.43 

-.09 

.19 

-.10 

.09 

-.19 

.10 

-.06 

.06 

.10 

-.10 

-.04 

.04 

.06 

-.06 

-.10 

.10 

.04 

-.04 

-.16 

-.02 

.18 


TABLE  1 - Continued 


Sums  of 

Probability 

Parameter 

Source 

d.f. 

Squares 

F-Ratio  of  F 

Value  H0 

Ad  1 x Comp  2 x Theme  1 .10 

Ad  1 x Comp  2 x Theme  2 -.07 

Ad  1 x Comp  2 x Theme  3 -.03 

Ad  1 x Comp  3 x Theme  1 .06 

Ad  1 x Comp  3 x Theme  2 .09 

Ad  1 x Comp  3 x Theme  3 -.15 

Ad  2 x Comp  1 x Theme  1 .16 

Ad  2 x Comp  1 x Theme  2 .02 

Ad  2 x Comp  1 x Theme  3 -.18 

Ad  2 x Comp  2 x Theme  1 -.10 

Ad  2 x Comp  2 x Theme  2 .07 

Ad  2 x Comp  2 x Theme  3 .03 

Ad  2 x Comp  3 x Theme  1 -.06 

Ad  2 x Comp  3 x Theme  2 -.09 

Ad  2 x Comp  3 x Theme  3 .15 

AdxClaimxTheme  2 4.92  .54  .59 

Ad  1 x Claim  1 x Theme  1 -.13 

Ad  1 x Claim  1 x Theme  2 .04 

Ad  1 x Claim  1 x Theme  3 .09 

Ad  1 x Claim  2 x Theme  1 .13 

Ad  1 x Claim  2 x Theme  2 -.04 

Ad  1 x Claim  2 x Theme  3 -.09 

Ad  2 x Claim  1 x Theme  1 .13 

Ad  2 x Claim  1 x Theme  2 -.04 

Ad  2 x Claim  1 x Theme  3 -.09 

Ad  2 x Claim  2 x Theme  1 -.13 

Ad  2 x Claim  2 x Theme  2 .04 

Ad  2 x Claim  2 x Theme  3 .09 

CompxClaimxTheme  4 35.82  1.97  .10 

Comp  1 x Claim  1 x Theme  1 .31 

Comp  1 x Claim  1 x Theme  2 -.48 

Comp  1 x Claim  1 x Theme  3 .17 

Comp  1 x Claim  2 x Theme  1 -.31 

C nip  1 x Claim  2 x Theme  2 .48 

Comp  1 x Claim  2 x Theme  3 -.17 

Comp  2 x Claim  1 x Theme  1 -.21 

Comp  2 x Claim  1 x Theme  2 .29 

Comp  2 x Claim  1 x Theme  3 -.08 

Comp  2 x Claim  2 x Theme  1 .21 

Comp  2 x Claim  2 x Theme  2 -.29 

Comp  2 x Claim  2 x Theme  3 .08 

Comp  3 x Claim  1 x Theme  1 -.10 

Comp  3 x Claim  1 x Theme  2 .19 

Comp  3 x Claim  1 x Theme  3 -.09 

Comp  3 x Claim  2 x Theme  1 .10 

Comp  3 x Claim  2 x Theme  2 -.19 

Comp  3 x Claim  2 x Theme  3 .09 


14 


15 
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TABLE  1 - Continued 


Sums  of  Probability  Parameter 

Source  d.f.  Squares  F-Ratio  of  F Value  H, 


AdxCompxCl  aim 


xTheme 
Ad  1 

X 

Comp 

1 

4 

X 

Claim 

1 

c 

X 

i.06 

Theme 

1 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Cl  ai  m 

1 

X 

Theme 

2 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

3 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Cl  ai  m 

2 

X 

Theme 

1 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

X 

Theme 

2 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

3 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

X 

Theme 

1 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

2 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

X 

Theme 

3 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

X 

Theme 

1 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

2 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

X 

Theme 

3 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

1 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

2 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

3 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

X 

Theme 

1 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

2 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

3 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

X 

Theme 

1 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

X 

Theme 

2 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

X 

Theme 

3 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

1 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

X 

Theme 

2 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

X 

Theme 

3 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

1 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

X 

Theme 

2 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

3 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

1 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

2 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

X 

Theme 

3 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

X 

Theme 

1 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

2 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

3 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

X 

Theme 

1 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

2 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

3 

Error 

556 

2526.15 

.28  .89  16 

-.09 

-.03 

.09 

-.07 

-.01 

.11 

.06 

.12 

.24 

-.22 

-.12 

-.04 

-.21 

-.15 

-.03 

.05 

.11 

.23 

.09 

.03 

-.09 

.07 

.01 

-.11 

-.06 

-.12 

-.24 

.22 

.12 

.04 

.21 

.15 

.03 

-.05 

-.11 

-.23 
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null  hypothesis  is  rejected.  The  largest  estimated  parameter  values  occur 
for  the  interactions  involving  theme  two.  The  parameter  estimate  for  the 
interaction  of  the  non-comparative  advertisement  and  theme  two  is  negative, 
while  the  parameter  estimate  for  the  comparative  advertisement  and  theme 
two  is  positive. 

The  interaction  of  advertiser's  competitive  position  and  theme  is 
statistically  significant.  Hypothesis  X states  that  there  will  be  no 
interaction  of  advertiser's  competitive  position  and  copy  theme.  On  the 
basis  of  these  results,  this  null  hypothesis  is  rejected  for  purchase 
intentions.  The  largest  positive  parameter  estimate  occurs  for  the 
interaction  of  the  advertiser  in  the  number  one  market  position  and  theme 
two,  while  the  largest  negative  parameter  estimate  occurs  for  the  inter- 
action of  the  advertiser  in  the  number  three  market  position  and  theme 
two. 

No  other  null  hypotheses  are  rejected  for  purchase  intentions.  There 
is  no  significant  main  effect  of  advertisement,  competitive  position,  claim 
substantiation  or  theme.  Although  not  statistically  significant  with  a 
probability  of  F less  than  or  equal  to  five  percent,  several  of  the  terms 
in  the  model  have  a probability  of  F less  than  or  equal  to  thirty  percent 
with  large  parameter  estimates.  Due  to  their  implications,  these  results 
will  be  discussed. 

The  probability  of  F for  advertisement  copy  type  is  fifteen  percent. 
The  non-comparative  advertisement  has  a negative  parameter  estimate  and 
the  comparative  advertisement  has  a positive  parameter  estimate.  The 
advertiser's  competitive  position  has  a probability  of  F of  nine  percent, 
with  the  number  three  brand  having  the  highest  parameter  estimate  magnitude 
and  the  only  positive  parameter  estimate. 
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Within  levels  of  the  interaction  of  advertisement  and  competitive 
position,  the  largest  positive  parameter  estimate  occurs  for  the  inter- 
action of  the  comparative  advertisement  and  the  number  one  brand.  The 
largest  negative  parameter  estimate  occurs  for  the  non-comparative  adver- 
tisement and  the  number  one  brand.  The  probability  of  F for  the  inter- 
action of  advertisement  copy  type  and  competitive  position  is  twenty-one 
percent. 

The  probability  of  F for  the  interaction  of  competitive  position  and 
claim  substantiation  is  sixteen  percent.  The  largest  positive  parameter 
estimate  occurs  for  the  interaction  of  the  number  three  brand  and  unsub- 
stantiated claims,  while  the  largest  negative  parameter  estimate  occurs 
for  the  interaction  of  the  number  three  brand  and  substantiated  claims. 

The  interaction  of  competitive  position,  claim  substantiation,  and 
theme  has  a probability  of  F of  ten  percent.  The  largest  positive  parameter 
estimate  occurs  for  the  interaction  of  the  new  brand  with  substantiated 
claims  and  theme  two.  The  largest  negative  parameter  estimate  occurs  for 
the  new  brand  with  unsubstantiated  claims  and  theme  two. 

In  summary,  the  results  tend  to  indicate  that  degree  of  brand  loyalty 
has  a significant  influence  upon  purchase  intentions.  This  influence  is 
positive  and  the  magnitude  of  the  parameter  estimate  is  moderately  large. 

No  significant  main  effects  occur  for  advertisement  copy  type,  competitive 
position,  claim  substantiation  or  theme.  However,  there  is  a significant 
interaction  of  advertisement  copy  type  and  theme.  The  interaction  of  the 
non-comparative  advertisement  and  theme  two  has  the  largest  negative 
parameter  estimate,  and  the  interaction  of  the  comparative  advertisement 
and  theme  two  has  the  largest  positive  parameter  estimate.  The  inter- 
action of  competitive  position  and  theme  is  significant.  The  largest 
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positive  parameter  estimate  occurs  for  the  number  one  brand  and  theme  two, 
and  the  largest  negative  parameter  estimate  occurs  for  the  number  three 
brand  and  theme  two. 

Although  the  results  for  other  variables  are  not  significant  at  a 
probability  of  F less  than  or  equal  to  five  percent,  their  near  signifi- 
cance and  magnitude  of  parameter  estimates  indicates  that  they  do  provide 
a basis  for  managerial  implications  which  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  V. 
For  the  levels  of  advertisement  copy  type,  the  non-comparative  advertise- 
ment has  a negative  parameter  estimate  and  the  comparative  advertisement 
has  a positive  parameter  estimate.  With  regard  to  the  advertiser's  com- 
petitive position,  the  only  positive  parameter  estimate  and  the  largest 
parameter  estimate  occurs  for  the  number  three  brand.  The  results  indi- 
cate that  within  the  levels  of  the  interaction  of  advertisement  copy  type 
and  competitive  position,  the  interaction  of  the  comparative  advertisement 
and  the  number  one  brand  has  the  largest  positive  parameter  estimate, 
while  the  interaction  of  the  non-comparative  advertisement  with  the  number 
one  brand  has  the  largest  negative  parameter  estimate.  For  the  inter- 
action of  competitive  position  and  claim  substantiation,  the  number  three 
brand  with  unsubstantiated  claims  produces  the  largest  positive  parameter 
estimate,  while  the  number  three  brand  and  unsubstantiated  claims  has  the 
largest  negative  parameter  estimate.  The  results  of  the  interaction  of 
competitive  position,  claim  substantiation  and  theme  indicate  that  the 
largest  positive  parameter  estimate  occurs  for  the  interaction  of  the  new 
brand  with  substantiated  claims  and  theme  two.  The  largest  negative 
parameter  estimate  occurs  for  the  interaction  of  the  new  brand  with  un- 
substantiated claims  and  theme  two. 
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Dependent  Variable:  Believabi 1 i ty 

The  summary  of  the  analysis  of  covariance  for  the  dependent  variable 
believabi lity  is  presented  in  Table  2.  The  terms  in  the  model  explain 
twelve  percent  of  the  variation  in  believabi lity  ratings.  The  probability 
of  explaining  this  amount  of  the  variance  by  chance  is  less  than  one  per- 
cent. 

Only  one  of  the  covariates,  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  adver- 
tised brand, is  statistically  significant.  Hypothesis  I states  that  there 
will  be  no  main  effect  for  any  of  the  covariates.  On  the  basis  of  these 
results,  this  null  hypothesis  is  accepted  for  degree  of  brand  loyalty 
toward  the  competing  brand  and  rejected  for  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward 
the  advertised  brand.  Although  the  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the 
advertised  brand  has  a positive  influence  upon  believabi lity,  the  magnitude 
of  the  parameter  estimate  indicates  that  this  influence  is  relatively 
minor. 

The  interaction  of  competitive  position  and  claim  substantiation  is 
statistically  significant.  Hypothesis  IX  states  that  there  will  be  no 
interaction  of  advertiser's  competitive  position  and  claim  substantiation. 
On  the  basis  of  these  results,  this  null  hypothesis  is  rejected.  The 
largest  positive  parameter  estimate  occurs  for  the  interaction  of  the 
number  one  brand  and  substantiated  claims,  and  the  largest  negative 
parameter  estimate  occurs  for  the  interaction  of  the  number  one  brand 
with  unsubstantiated  claims. 

No  other  null  hypotheses  are  rejected  for  the  dependent  variable 
believabi lity.  There  is  no  significant  main  effect  of  advertisement  copy 
type,  competitive  position,  claim  substantiation  or  theme.  A number  of 
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TABLE  2 

ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  FOR  DEPENDENT  VARIABLE  BEL I E VAB I LITYa 


Source 


d.f. 


Sums  of  Probability  Parameter 

Squares'3  F-Ratio  of  F Value  H0 


Regression0 

37 

305.43 

2.10 

.00 

Intercept 

3.45 

Aloyald 

1 

110.50 

28.06 

.00 

.02 

1 

Cl  oval e 

1 

8.71 

2.21 

.14 

.01 

1 

Adf 

1 

9.20 

2.34 

.13 

2 

Ad  1 

.13 

Ad  2 

-.13 

Comp9 

2 

15.89 

2.02 

.13 

3 

Comp  1 

.00 

Comp  2 

-.20 

Comp  3 

• 

.20 

Claim*1 

1 

1.18 

.30 

.58 

4 

Claim  1 

-.04 

Claim  2 

.04 

Theme 

2 

3.63 

.46 

.64 

5 

Theme  1 

-.11 

Theme  2 

.07 

Theme  3 

.04 

AdxComp 

2 

13.47 

1.71 

.18 

6 

Ad  1 x 

Comp  1 

.09 

Ad  1 x 

Comp  2 

-.21 

Ad  1 x 

Comp  3 

.12 

Ad  2 x 

Comp  1 

-.09 

Ad  2 x 

Comp  2 

.21 

Ad  2 x 

Comp  3 

-.12 

AdxClaim 

1 

2.08 

.53 

.47 

7 

Ad  1 x 

Claim  1 

.06 

Ad  1 x 

Claim  2 

-.06 

Ad  2 x 

Claim  1 

-.06 

Ad  2 x 

Claim  2 

.06 

aN=594 

dSums  of  squares  for  treatments  and  interactions  are  partial  sums  of  squares. 
The  summation  of  the  partial  sums  of  squares  is  not  equal  to  regression  sums 
of  squares  due  to  the  non-orthogonality  of  the  design. 

°R2=.12 

dDegree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  advertised  brand 
^Degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  competing  brand  in  comparison 
fAd  1 = Non-Comparative  Copy 
Ad  2 = Comparative  Copy 
9Comp  1 = New  brand  advertised 
Comp  2 = Advertised  brand  is  in  number  one  market  position 
Comp  3 = Advertised  brand  is  in  number  three  market  position 
"Claim  1 = No  claim  substantiation 
Claim  2 = Claim  substantiation 


TABLE  2 - Continued 


Source 

d.f. 

Sums  of 
Squares 

Probabil i ty 
F-Ratio  of  F 

Parameter 
Value  H0 

AdxTheme  2 

Ad  1 x Theme  1 
Ad  1 x Theme  2 
Ad  1 x Theme  3 
Ad  2 x Theme  1 
Ad  2 x Theme  2 
Ad  2 x Theme  3 
CompxClaim  2 

Comp  1 x Claim  1 
Comp  1 x Claim  2 
Comp  2 x Claim  1 
Comp  2 x Claim  2 
Comp  3 x Claim  1 
Comp  3 x Claim  2 
Comp xTh erne  4 

Comp  1 x Theme  1 
Comp  1 x Theme  2 
Comp  1 x Theme  3 
Comp  2 x Theme  1 
Comp  2 x Theme  2 
Comp  2 x Theme  3 
Comp  3 x Theme  1 
Comp  3 x Theme  2 
Comp  3 x Theme  3 
ClaimxTheme  2 

Claim  1 x Theme  1 
Claim  1 x Theme  2 
Claim  1 x Theme  3 
Claim  2 x Theme  1 
Claim  2 x Theme  2 
Claim  2 x Theme  3 
AdxCompxClaim 
Ad  1 x Comp 
Ad  1 x Comp 
Ad  1 x Comp 
Ad  1 x Comp 
Ad  1 x Comp 
Ad  1 x Comp 
Ad  2 x Comp 
Ad  2 x Comp 
Ad  2 x Comp 
Ad  2 x Comp 
Ad  2 x Comp 
Ad  2 x Comp 
AdxCompxTheme 
Ad  1 x Comp 
Ad  1 x Comp 
Ad  1 x Comp 


12.58  1.60 


28.46  3.61 


25.55  1.62 


4.10  .52 


.20 

.08 

-.20 

.12 

-.08 

.20 

-.12 

.03 

.20 

-.20 

-.31 

.31 

.11 

-.11 

.17 

-.08 

.11 

-.03 

-.08 

.29 

-.21 

.16 

-.40 

.24 

.60 

-.07 

-.05 

.12 

.07 

.05 

-.12 

1.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.09 

.00 

-.30 

.30 


2 .00  .00 

1 x Claim  1 

1 x Claim  2 

2 x Claim  1 

2 x Claim  2 

3 x Claim  1 
3 x Claim  2 
1 x Claim  1 

1 x Claim  2 

2 x Claim  1 

2 x Claim  2 

3 x Claim  1 
3 x Claim  2 

4 32.04  2.03 

1 x Theme  1 
1 x Theme  2 
1 x Theme  3 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 
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TABLE  2 - Continued 


Sums  of  Probability  Parameter 

Source  d.f.  Squares  F-Ratio  of  F Value  H0 


Ad 

1 

x 

Comp 

2 

X 

Theme 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Theme 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Theme 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Theme 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Theme 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Theme 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Theme 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Theme 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Theme 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Theme 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Theme 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Theme 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Theme 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Theme 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Theme 

AdxClaimxTheme  2 


Ad 

1 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

X 

Theme 

1 

Ad 

1 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

2 

Ad 

1 

X 

Cl  ai  m 

1 

X 

Theme 

3 

Ad 

1 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

1 

Ad 

1 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

2 

Ad 

1 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

X 

Theme 

3 

Ad 

2 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

X 

Theme 

1 

Ad 

2 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

2 

Ad 

2 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

3 

Ad 

2 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

1 

Ad 

2 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

2 

Ad 

2 

X 

Cl  ai  m 

2 

X 

Theme 

3 

CompxClaimxTheme  4 

Comp  1 x Claim  1 x Theme 
Comp  1 x Claim  1 x Theme 
Comp  1 x Claim  1 x Theme 
Comp  1 x Claim  2 x Theme 

Comp  1 x Claim  2 x Theme 

Comp  1 x Claim  2 x Theme 

Comp  2 x Claim  1 x Theme 

Comp  2 x Claim  1 x Theme 

Comp  2 x Claim  1 x Theme 

Comp  2 x Claim  2 x Theme 

Comp  2 x Claim  2 x Theme 

Comp  2 x Claim  2 x Theme 

Comp  3 x Claim  1 x Theme 

Comp  3 x Claim  1 x Theme 

Comp  3 x Claim  1 x Theme 

Comp  3 x Claim  2 x Theme 

Comp  3 x Claim  2 x Theme 

Comp  3 x Claim  2 x Theme 


1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2.25  .29  .76 


12.72  .81  .52 

1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 


-.01 

-.09 

.10 

.01 

.39 

-.40 

.00 

.30 

-.30 

.01 

.09 

-.10 

-.01 

-.39 

.40 

.03 

-.09 

.06 

-.03 

.09 

-.06 

-.03 

.09 

-.06 

.03 

-.09 

.06 

.12 

-.26 

.14 

-.12 

.26 

-.14 

-.13 

.07 

.06 

.12 

-.07 

-.06 

.01 

.19 

-.20 

-.01 

-.19 

.20 
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TABLE  2 - Continued 


Sums  of 

Probability 

Parameter 

Source 

d.f. 

Squares 

F- Ratio  of  F 

Value  H0 

AdxCompxClaim 


xTheme 

L 

\ 

26.53 

1 .68 

.15 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Cl  ai  m 

1 

X 

Theme 

1 

.05 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

2 

-.37 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

X 

Theme 

3 

.11 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

1 

.19 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

2 

-.23 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

X 

Theme 

3 

.25 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

X 

Theme 

1 

.50 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

2 

.08 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

3 

.56 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

1 

-.26 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

2 

-.68 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

3 

-.20 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

1 

-.21 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

2 

-.61 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

3 

-.13 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

1 

.43 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

X 

Theme 

2 

.01 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

3 

.49 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

X 

Theme 

1 

-.05 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

X 

Theme 

2 

.37 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

X 

Theme 

3 

-.11 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

X 

Theme 

1 

-.19 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

X 

Theme 

2 

.23 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

X 

Theme 

3 

-.25 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

1 

-.50 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

2 

-.08 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

X 

Theme 

3 

-.56 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

1 

.26 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

2 

.68 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

3 

.20 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

X 

Theme 

1 

.21 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

2 

.61 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

3 

.13 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

1 

-.43 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

2 

-.01 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Cl  ai  m 

2 

X 

Theme 

3 

-.49 

Error 

556 

2189.19 

16 
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terms  in  the  model  have  a probability  of  F less  than  or  equal  to  thirty 
percent.  These  will  be  discussed  due  to  their  managerial  significance. 

The  main  effect  of  advertisement  copy  type  has  a probability  of  F 
equal  to  fourteen  percent.  The  non-comparative  advertisement  has  a 
positive  parameter  estimate,  while  the  comparative  advertisement  has  a 
negative  parameter  estimate.  The  probability  of  F for  competitive  position 
is  thirteen  percent.  The  number  three  brand  has  the  largest  positive 
parameter  estimate  and  the  number  one  brand  has  a parameter  estimate  of 
equal  magnitude,  but  is  positive. 

The  interaction  of  advertisement  copy  type  and  competitive  position 
has  a probability  of  F equal  to  eighteen  percent.  The  largest  positive 
parameter  estimate  occurs  for  the  comparative  advertisement  for  the 
number  one  brand.  The  largest  negative  parameter  estimate  is  associated 
with  the  non-comparative  advertisement  for  the  number  one  brand.  These 
parameter  estimates  are  equal  in  magnitude. 

The  probability  of  F for  the  interaction  of  advertisement  copy  type 
and  theme  is  twenty  percent.  The  largest  positive  parameter  estimate 
occurs  for  the  interaction  of  the  comparative  advertisement  with  theme 
two,  and  the  largest  negative  parameter  estimate  is  associated  with  the 
interaction  of  the  non-comparative  advertisement  and  theme  two.  These 
parameter  estimates  have  equal  magnitudes. 

The  interaction  of  competitive  position  and  theme  has  a probability 
of  F equal  to  seventeen  percent.  The  interaction  of  the  number  one  brand 
with  theme  two  produces  the  largest  positive  parameter  estimate,  while  the 
interaction  of  the  number  three  brand  with  theme  two  produces  the  largest 
negative  parameter  estimate. 

The  probability  of  F for  the  three-way  interaction  of  advertisement 
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copy  type,  competitive  position  and  theme  is  nine  percent.  The  largest 
positive  parameter  estimate  is  associated  with  the  interaction  of  the 
comparative  advertisement  for  the  number  three  brand  and  theme  three. 

The  largest  negative  parameter  estimate  is  produced  by  the  interaction  of 
the  non-comparative  advertisement  for  the  number  three  brand  and  theme 
three.  These  parameter  estimates  are  of  equal  magnitude. 

The  four-way  interaction  of  advertisement,  competitive  position,  claim 
substantiation  and  theme  has  a probability  of  F equal  to  fifteen  percent. 
The  level  of  this  interaction  with  the  largest  positive  parameter  estimate 
is  the  interaction  of  the  comparative  advertisement  for  the  number  one 
brand  with  substantiated  claims  and  theme  two.  The  largest  negative 
parameter  estimate  is  produced  by  the  non-comparative  advertisement  for 
the  number  one  brand  with  substantiated  claims  and  theme  two. 

In  summary,  the  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  advertised  brand  is 
positively  related  to  believability,  but  the  magnitude  of  the  parameter 
estimate  indicates  that  this  influence  is  minor.  The  interaction  of  com- 
petitive position  and  claim  substantiation  is  statistically  significant, 
with  the  interaction  of  the  number  one  brand  with  unsubstantiated  claims 
producing  the  largest  negative  parameter  estimate.  The  interaction  of 
substantiated  claims  and  the  number  one  brand  has  the  largest  positive 
parameter  estimate. 

While  no  other  hypotheses  were  rejected  for  this  dependent  variable, 
certain  variables  and  interactions  have  a probability  of  F less  than  or 
equal  to  thirty  percent.  The  comparative  advertisement  has  a negative 
parameter  estimate,  while  the  non-comparative  advertisement  has  a positive 
parameter  estimate.  With  regard  to  competitive  position,  the  number  three 
brand  has  the  largest  positive  parameter  estimate  and  the  number  one  brand 
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has  the  largest  negative  parameter  estimate.  For  the  interaction  of 
advertisement  copy  type  and  competitive  position,  the  largest  positive 
parameter  estimate  occurs  for  the  interaction  of  the  comparative  adver- 
tisement with  the  number  one  brand.  The  largest  positive  parameter  esti- 
mate occurs  for  the  interaction  of  the  non-comparative  advertisement  and 
the  number  one  brand.  When  the  interaction  of  advertisement  and  theme  is 
considered,  the  comparative  advertisement  and  theme  two  has  the  largest 
positive  parameter  estimate,  while  the  interaction  of  the  non-comparative 
advertisement  and  theme  two  has  the  largest  negative  parameter  estimate. 
Within  levels  of  the  interaction  of  competitive  position  and  theme,  the 
largest  positive  parameter  estimate  is  produced  by  the  interaction  of  the 
number  one  brand  and  theme  two,  and  the  largest  negative  parameter  esti- 
mate is  produced  by  the  interaction  of  the  number  three  brand  and  theme 
two. 

The  three-way  interaction  of  advertisement,  competitive  position, 
and  theme  indicates  that  the  largest  positive  parameter  estimate  occurs 
for  the  interaction  of  the  comparative  advertisement  with  the  number  three 
brand  and  theme  three.  The  largest  negative  parameter  estimate  occurs 
for  the  interaction  of  the  non-comparative  advertisement  with  the  number 
three  brand  and  theme  three.  The  interaction  of  advertisement,  competi- 
tive position,  claim  substantiation  and  theme  indicates  that  the  largest 
positive  parameter  estimate  occurs  for  the  interaction  of  the  comparative 
advertisement,  number  one  brand,  substantiated  claims  and  theme  two. 

The  largest  negative  parameter  estimate  occurs  for  the  interaction  of  the 
non-comparative  advertisement  for  the  number  one  brand  with  substantiated 


claims  and  theme  two. 
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Dependent  Variable:  Credibility 

The  summary  of  the  analysis  of  covariance  for  advertisement  credibility 
is  presented  in  Table  3.  The  terms  included  in  the  model  explain  thirteen 
percent  of  the  variability  of  credibility  ratings.  The  probability  of 
explaining  this  amount  of  the  variance  by  chance  is  less  than  one  percent. 

One  of  the  covariates,  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  advertised 
brand,  is  statistically  significant.  Hypothesis  I states  that  there  will 
be  no  main  effect  for  any  of  the  covariates.  On  the  basis  of  these  results. 
Hypothesis  I is  accepted  for  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  competing 
brand,  and  this  hypothesis  is  rejected  for  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward 
the  advertised  brand.  The  parameter  estimates  for  these  covariates  in- 
dicate a positive  influence  upon  credibility,  however,  the  magnitude  of 
this  influence  is  minor. 

The  interaction  of  advertisement  and  competitive  position  is  statis- 
tically significant.  Hypothesis  VI  states  that  there  will  be  no  inter- 
action of  advertisement  copy  type  and  competitive  position.  On  the  basis 
of  these  results,  the  null  hypothesis  is  rejected.  The  largest  positive 
parameter  estimate  in  this  interaction  occurs  for  the  non-comparative 
advertisement  with  the  advertiser  in  the  number  three  market  position. 

The  largest  negative  parameter  estimate  is  produced  by  the  interaction  of 
the  comparative  advertisement  with  the  advertiser  in  the  number  three 
market  position.  These  parameter  estimates  have  equal  magnitude. 

The  interaction  of  competitive  position  and  claim  substantiation  has 
a statistically  significant  effect  upon  credibility.  Hypothesis  IX  states 
that  there  will  be  no  interaction  of  advertiser's  competitive  position 
and  claim  substantiation.  On  the  basis  of  these  results,  the  null 
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TABLE  3 

ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  FOR  DEPENDENT  VARIABLE  CREDIBILITY3 


Source 

d.  f . 

Sums  of 
Squares13 

Probability 
F-Ratio  of  F 

Parameter 
Value  H0 

Regression0 

37 

286.09 

2.20 

.00 

Intercept 

3.37 

Aloyal0* 

1 

58.70 

16.70 

.00 

.01 

1 

Cloyale 

1 

11.92 

3.39 

.07 

.01 

1 

Adf 

1 

12.56 

3.57 

.06 

2 

Ad  1 

.16 

Ad  2 

-.16 

Comp9 

2 

.16 

.02 

.98 

3 

Comp  1 

-.01 

Comp  2 

-.02 

Comp  3 

.03 

Claimh 

1 

1.02 

.29 

.59 

4 

Claim  1 

-.04 

Claim  2 

.04 

Theme 

2 

9.54 

1.36 

.26 

5 

Theme  1 

-.16 

Theme  2 

.15 

Theme  3 

.01 

AdxComp 

2 

26.20 

3.73 

.02 

6 

Ad  1 x 

Comp  1 

-.17 

Ad  1 x 

Comp  2 

-.13 

Ad  1 x 

Comp  3 

.30 

Ad  2 x 

Comp  1 

.17 

Ad  2 x 

Comp  2 

.13 

Ad  2 x 

Comp  3 

-.30 

AdxClaim 

1 

5.41 

1.54 

.22 

7 

Ad  1 x 

Claim  1 

.10 

Ad  1 x 

Claim  2 

-.10 

Ad  2 x 

Claim  1 

-.10 

Ad  2 x 

Cl  aim  2 

.10 

aN=594 

bSums  of  squares  for 

treatments  and 

interactions 

are  partial  sums  of 

squares. 

The  summation  of  the 

partial  sums 

of  squares  is 

not  equal  to  regress 

;ion  sums 

of  squares  due  to  the  non-orthogonality  of  the  design. 

cr2=.13 

^Degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  advertised  brand 
eDegree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  competing  brand  in  comparison 
^Ad  1 = Non-Comparative  Copy 
Ad  2 = Comparative  Copy 
9Comp  1 = New  brand  advertised 
Comp  2 = Advertised  brand  is  in  number  one  market  position 
Comp  3 = Advertised  brand  is  in  number  three  market  position 
hClaim  1 = No  claim  substantiation 
Claim  2 = Claim  substantiation 
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TABLE  3 - Continued 


Sums  of 

Source  d.f.  Squares 

F- Ratio 

Probability 
of  F 

Parameter 

Value 

AdxTheme  2 19.06 

2.71 

.07 

Ad  1 x Theme  1 

.07 

Ad  1 x Theme  2 

-.24 

Ad  1 x Theme  3 

.17 

Ad  2 x Theme  1 

-.07 

Ad  2 x Theme  2 

.24 

Ad  2 x Theme  3 

-.17 

CompxClaim  2 31.24 

4.44 

.01 

Comp  1 x Claim  1 

.25 

Comp  1 x Claim  2 

-.25 

Comp  2 x Claim  1 

-.30 

Comp  2 x Claim  2 

.30 

Comp  3 x Claim  1 

.05 

Comp  3 x Claim  2 

-.05 

CompxTheme  4 29.81 

2.12 

.08 

Comp  1 x Theme  1 

-.05 

Comp  1 x Theme  2 

.08 

Comp  1 x Theme  3 

-.03 

Comp  2 x Theme  1 

-.22 

Comp  2 x Theme  2 

.34 

Comp  2 x Theme  3 

-.12 

Comp  3 x Theme  1 

.27 

Comp  3 x Theme  2 

-.42 

Comp  3 x Theme  3 

.15 

ClaimxTheme  2 2.79 

.40 

.68 

Claim  1 x Theme  1 

-.01 

Claim  1 x Theme  2 

-.08 

Claim  1 x Theme  3 

.09 

Claim  2 x Theme  1 

.01 

Claim  2 x Theme  2 

.08 

Claim  2 x Theme  3 

-.09 

AdxCompxClaim  2 .23 

.03 

.97 

Ad  1 x Comp  1 x Claim  1 

-.02 

Ad  1 x Comp  1 x Claim  2 

.02 

Ad  1 x Comp  2 x Claim  1 

-.01 

Ad  1 x Comp  2 x Claim  2 

.01 

Ad  1 x Comp  3 x Claim  1 

.03 

Ad  1 x Comp  3 x Claim  2 

-.03 

Ad  2 x Comp  1 x Claim  1 

.02 

Ad  2 x Comp  1 x Claim  2 

-.02 

Ad  2 x Comp  2 x Claim  1 

.01 

Ad  2 x Comp  2 x Claim  2 

-.01 

Ad  2 x Comp  3 x Claim  1 

-.03 

Ad  2 x Comp  3 x Claim  2 

.03 

AdxCompxTheme  4 41.94 

2.98 

.02 

Ad  1 x Comp  1 x Theme  1 

.11 

Ad  1 x Comp  1 x Theme  2 

-.40 

Ad  1 x Comp  1 x Theme  3 

.29 
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TABLE  3 - Continued 


Sums  of 


Probability  Parameter 


jrce 

d. 

,f. 

Squares 

F-Ratio 

of  F 

Val  ue 

Ad  1 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Theme 

1 

.02 

Ad  1 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Theme 

2 

-.09 

Ad  1 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Theme 

3 

.07 

Ad  1 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Theme 

1 

-.13 

Ad  1 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Theme 

2 

.49 

Ad  1 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Theme 

3 

-.36 

Ad  2 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Theme 

1 

-.11 

Ad  2 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Theme 

2 

.40 

Ad  2 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Theme 

3 

-.29 

Ad  2 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Theme 

1 

-.02 

Ad  2 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Theme 

2 

.09 

Ad  2 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Theme 

3 

-.07 

Ad  2 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Theme 

1 

.13 

Ad  2 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Theme 

2 

-.49 

Ad  2 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Theme 

3 

.36 

AdxCl aimxTheme 


11.22 


1.60 


.20 


Ad 

1 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

1 

.17 

Ad 

1 

X 

Cl  ai  m 

1 

X 

Theme 

2 

-.16 

Ad 

1 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

3 

-.01 

Ad 

1 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

1 

-.17 

Ad 

1 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

2 

.16 

Ad 

1 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

3 

.01 

Ad 

2 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

X 

Theme 

1 

-.17 

Ad 

2 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

2 

.16 

Ad 

2 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

3 

.01 

Ad 

2 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

X 

Theme 

1 

.17 

Ad 

2 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

X 

Theme 

2 

-.16 

Ad 

2 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

3 

-.01 

CompxCl aimxTheme  4 


9.82 


.70 


.60 


Comp 

1 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

1 

-.01 

Comp 

1 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

X 

Theme 

2 

-.16 

Comp 

1 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

X 

Theme 

3 

.17 

Comp 

1 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

1 

.01 

Comp 

1 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

2 

.16 

Comp 

1 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

3 

-.17 

Comp 

2 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

X 

Theme 

1 

-.01 

Comp 

2 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

2 

-.05 

Comp 

2 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

3 

.06 

Comp 

2 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

1 

.01 

Comp 

2 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

2 

.05 

Comp 

2 

X 

Cl  ai  m 

2 

X 

Theme 

3 

-.06 

Comp 

3 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

1 

.02 

Comp 

3 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

2 

.21 

Comp 

3 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

X 

Theme 

3 

-.23 

Comp 

3 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

X 

Theme 

1 

-.02 

Comp 

3 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

2 

-.21 

Comp 

3 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

3 

.23 

14 


15 
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TABLE  3 - Continued 


Source 

d.f. 

Sums  of 
Squares 

F-Ratio 

Probabil ity 
of  F 

Parameter 
Value  H0 

AdxCompxClaim 

xTheme 

4 

22.52 

1 .60 

.17 

16 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

1 

x Claim 

1 

x Theme 

1 

-.03 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

1 

x Claim 

1 

x Theme 

2 

-.33 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

1 

x Claim 

1 

x Theme 

3 

-.15 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

1 

x Claim 

2 

x Theme 

1 

.31 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

1 

x Claim 

2 

x Theme 

2 

.01 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

1 

x Claim 

2 

x Theme 

3 

.19 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

2 

x Claim 

1 

x Theme 

1 

.52 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

2 

x Claim 

1 

x Theme 

2 

.22 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

2 

x Claim 

1 

x Theme 

3 

.40 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

2 

x Claim 

2 

x Theme 

1 

-.24 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

2 

x Claim 

2 

x Theme 

2 

-.54 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

2 

x Claim 

2 

x Theme 

3 

-.36 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

3 

x Claim 

1 

x Theme 

1 

-.07 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

3 

x Claim 

1 

x Theme 

2 

.39 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

3 

x Claim 

1 

x Theme 

3 

-.19 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

3 

x Claim 

2 

x Theme 

1 

.35 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

3 

x Claim 

2 

x Theme 

3 

.23 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

1 

x Claim 

1 

x Theme 

1 

.03 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

1 

x Claim 

1 

x Theme 

2 

-.33 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

1 

x Claim 

1 

x Theme 

3 

.15 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

1 

x Claim 

2 

x Theme 

1 

-.31 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

1 

x Claim 

2 

x Theme 

2 

-.01 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

1 

x Claim 

2 

x Theme 

3 

-.19 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

2 

x Claim 

1 

x Theme 

1 

-.52 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

2 

x Claim 

1 

x Theme 

2 

-.22 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

2 

x Claim 

1 

x Theme 

3 

-.40 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

2 

x Claim 

2 

x Theme 

1 

.24 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

2 

x Claim 

2 

x Theme 

2 

.54 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

2 

x Claim 

2 

x Theme 

3 

.36 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

3 

x Claim 

1 

x Theme 

1 

.07 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

3 

x Claim 

1 

x Theme 

2 

-.39 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

3 

x Claim 

1 

x Theme 

3 

.19 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

3 

x Claim 

2 

x Theme 

1 

-.35 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

3 

x Claim 

2 

x Theme 

2 

-.05 

Ad 

Error 

2 

X 

Comp 

3 x Claim 
556 

2 x Theme 
1954.69 

3 

-.23 
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hypothesis  is  rejected  for  credibility.  The  largest  parameter  estimates 
are  produced  by  the  interaction  involving  the  new  brand.  The  unsubstan- 
tiated claim  interaction  is  positive  and  the  substantiated  claim  in  this 
interaction  is  negative.  These  interactions  have  equal  magnitudes. 

The  interaction  of  advertisement  type,  competitive  position  and  theme 
has  an  influence  upon  credibility  which  is  statistically  significant. 
Hypothesis  XIII  states  that  there  will  be  no  interaction  of  advertisement 
copy  type,  competitor's  position  and  copy  theme.  This  null  hypothesis  is 
rejected  for  credibility.  The  largest  estimated  parameter  values  occur 
for  the  interactions  involving  the  number  three  brand  and  theme  two  with 
both  the  comparative  and  non-comparative  advertisements.  These  parameter 
estimates  are  of  equal  magnitude.  The  non-comparative  advertisement 
interaction  is  positive,  and  the  comparative  advertisement  interaction  is 
negative. 

No  other  null  hypotheses  are  rejected  for  the  dependent  variable 
credibility.  Due  to  their  managerial  significance,  the  terms  in  the  model 
which  have  a probability  of  F less  than  or  equal  to  thirty  percent  will 
be  discussed. 

The  main  effect  of  advertisement  has  a probability  of  F equal  to  six 
percent.  The  non-comparative  advertisement  has  a positive  parameter  esti- 
mate and  the  comparative  advertisement  has  a negative  parameter  estimate. 
The  probability  of  F for  theme  is  twenty-six  percent.  The  largest  and 
only  negative  parameter  estimate  occurs  for  theme  one,  with  theme  two 
having  the  largest  positive  parameter  estimate. 

The  interaction  of  advertisement  copy  type  and  claim  substantiation 
has  a probability  of  F equal  to  twenty-two  percent.  The  magnitudes  of  the 
parameter  estimates  for  each  level  of  this  interaction  are  the  same.  The 
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parameter  estimates  are  positive  for  the  interaction  of  the  non-comparative 
advertisement  with  unsubstantiated  claims  and  for  the  interaction  of  the 
comparative  advertisement  with  substantiated  claims.  The  parameter  esti- 
mates are  negative  for  the  other  two  levels  of  this  interaction. 

The  probability  of  F for  the  interaction  of  advertisement  copy  type 
and  theme  is  seven  percent.  The  largest  positive  parameter  estimate  occurs 
for  the  comparative  advertisement  and  theme  two,  while  the  largest  negative 
parameter  estimate  occurs  for  the  interaction  of  the  non-comparative  ad- 
vertisement and  theme  two.  These  parameter  estimates  have  equal  magnitudes. 

The  interaction  of  advertiser's  competitive  position  and  theme  has  a 
probability  of  F equal  to  eight  percent.  The  largest  positive  parameter 
estimate  occurs  for  the  interaction  of  the  number  one  brand  and  theme 
two.  The  level  of  this  interaction  which  indicates  the  largest  negative 
parameter  estimate  is  the  interaction  of  the  number  three  brand  and  theme 
two. 

The  three-way  interaction  of  advertisement  copy  type,  claim  substan- 
tiation, and  theme  has  a probability  of  F equal  to  twenty  percent.  The 
largest  positive  parameter  estimate  occurs  for  the  interaction  of  the 
non-comparative  advertisement,  unsubstantiated  claims  and  theme  one,  as 
well  as  for  the  interaction  of  the  comparative  advertisement,  substantiated 
claims  and  theme  one.  The  largest  negative  parameter  estimates  are  pro- 
duced by  the  interaction  of  the  non-comparative  advertisement,  substantiated 
claims  and  theme  one,  and  also  for  the  comparative  advertisement,  unsub- 
stantiated claims  and  theme  one. 

The  four-way  interaction  of  advertisement,  competitive  position, 
claim  substantiation,  and  theme  has  a probability  of  F equal  to  seventeen 
percent.  The  largest  negative  parameter  estimate  is  associated  with  the 
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interaction  of  the  comparative  advertisement  for  the  number  one  brand  with 
unsubstantiated  claims  and  theme  one.  The  largest  positive  parameter 
estimate  occurs  for  the  interaction  of  the  non-comparative  advertisement 
for  the  number  one  brand  with  unsubstantiated  claims  and  theme  one.  These 
parameter  estimates  have  equal  magnitude. 

In  summary,  the  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  competing  brand 
has  a statistically  significant  influence  upon  credibility.  The  parameter 
estimate  was  positive,  but  the  magnitude  indicates  only  a minor  influence 
upon  the  dependent  variable.  There  were  no  significant  main  effects  for 
any  of  the  independent  variables;  however,  three  interactions  were  sig- 
nificant: the  interaction  of  advertisement  copy  type  and  competitive 

position,  the  interaction  of  competitive  position  and  claim  substantiation, 
and  the  interaction  of  advertisement  copy  type,  competitive  position  and 
theme. 

For  the  interaction  of  advertisement  copy  type  and  competitive 
position,  the  non-comparative  advertisement  for  the  number  three  brand 
has  the  largest' positive  parameter  estimate.  The  interaction  of  the 
number  three  brand  and  the  comparative  advertisement  has  the  largest 
negative  parameter  estimate.  The  interaction  of  competitive  position 
and  claim  substantiation  indicates  that  the  interaction  of  the  number 
one  brand  with  unsubstantiated  claims  has  the  largest  negative  parameter 
estimate,  while  the  interaction  of  the  number  one  brand  and  substantiated 
claims  has  the  largest  positive  parameter  estimate.  The  interaction  of 
advertisement  copy  type,  competitive  position  and  theme  indicates  that 
the  non-comparative  advertisement  for  the  number  three  brand  and  theme 
two  has  the  largest  positive  parameter  estimate,  while  the  comparative 
advertisement  in  this  interaction  produces  the  largest  negative  parameter 


estimate. 
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No  other  terms  in  the  model  were  statistically  significant.  However, 
several  terms  have  a probability  of  F less  than  or  equal  to  thirty  percent. 
These  provide  a basis  for  managerial  implications  to  be  discussed  in 
Chapter  V. 

Theme  one  is  the  only  level  of  theme  which  has  a negative  parameter 
estimate;  however,  the  largest  positive  parameter  estimate  occurs  for 
theme  two.  The  interaction  of  advertisement  copy  type  and  claim  sub- 
stantiation indicates  that  positive  parameter  estimates  occur  for  both 
the  interaction  of  the  non-comparative  advertisement  with  unsubstantiated 
claims  and  the  comparative  advertisement  with  substantiated  claims.  All 
other  levels  of  this  interaction  have  negative  parameter  estimates.  For 
the  interaction  of  advertisement  copy  type  and  theme,  the  largest  positive 
parameter  estimate  occurs  for  the  interaction  of  the  comparative  adver- 
tisement with  theme  two,  and  the  largest  negative  parameter  estimate  occurs 
for  the  interaction  of  the  non-comparative  advertisement  with  theme  two. 
Within  the  levels  of  the  interaction  of  competitive  position  and  theme, 
the  largest  positive  parameter  estimate  occurs  for  the  interaction  of  the 
number  one  brand  and  theme  two,  and  the  largest  negative  parameter  estimate 
occurs  for  the  interaction  of  the  number  three  brand  and  theme  two. 

The  results  of  the  interaction  of  advertisement  copy  type,  claim 
substantiation  and  theme  indicate  that  the  largest  positive  parameter 
estimate  occurs  for  the  interaction  of  the  comparative  advertisement  with 
substantiated  claims  and  theme  one,  and  for  the  interaction  of  the  non- 
comparative advertisement  with  unsubstantiated  claims  and  theme  one. 

The  largest  negative  parameter  estimate  is  produced  by  the  interaction 
of  the  non-comparative  advertisement,  substantiated  claims  and  theme  one, 
and  also  for  the  interaction  of  the  comparative  advertisement, 
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unsubstantiated  claims  and  theme  one.  The  results  of  the  interaction  of 
advertisement  copy  type,  competitive  position,  claim  substantiation  and 
theme  indicate  that  the  largest  positive  parameter  estimate  is  produced 
by  the  interaction  of  the  non-comparative  advertisement  for  the  number 
one  brand  with  unsubstantiated  claims  and  theme  one.  The  largest  negative 
parameter  estimate  occurs  for  the  number  one  brand  with  unsubstantiated 
claims  and  theme  one. 

Dependent  Variable:  Quantity  of  Information 

The  summary  table  for  the  analysis  of  covariance  for  the  dependent 
variable  quantity  of  information  is  presented  in  Table  4.  The  variables 
in  the  model  explain  eight  percent  of  the  variation  of  quantity  of 
information,  but  this  amount  of  explained  variance  is  not  statistically 
significant.  The  probability  of  explaining  this  amount  of  the  variance 
by  chance  is  twelve  percent.  Thus,  there  is  no  statistically  significant 
linear  relationship  between  quantity  of  information  and  the  independent 
variables  in  the  model. 

Dependent  Variable:  Usefulness  of  Information 

The  summary  table  for  the  analysis  of  covariance  for  usefulness  of 
information  appears  in  Table  5.  The  terms  in  the  model  explain  eight 
percent  of  the  variation  of  usefulness  of  information  ratings,  but  this 
amount  of  explained  variance  is  not  statistically  significant.  Thus, 
there  is  no  statistically  significant  linear  relationship  between  useful- 
ness of  information  and  the  independent  variables  in  the  model. 
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TABLE  4 

ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  FOR  DEPENDENT  VARIABLE  QUANTITY  OF  INFORMATION3 


Source 

d.  f. 

Sums  of 
Squares^5 

F- Ratio 

Probability 
of  F 

Parameter 
Val  ue 

Ho 

Regression0 

37 

265.93 

1.29 

.12 

Intercept 

3.61 

Aloyald 

1 

16.25 

2.91 

.09 

.01 

1 

Cloyale 

1 

18.88 

3.38 

.07 

.01 

1 

Adf 

1 

47.80 

8.57 

.00 

2 

Ad  1 

.31 

Ad  2 

-.31 

Comp  9 

2 

12.22 

1.10 

.34 

3 

Comp  1 

-.17 

Comp  2 

.20 

Cpmp  3 
Claim'1 

1 

1.92 

.34 

.56 

-.03 

4 

Claim  1 

-.06. 

Claim  2 

.06' 

Theme 

2 

12.76 

1.14 

.32 

5 

Theme  1 

.20 

Theme  2 

-.14 

Theme  3 

-.06 

AdxComp 

2 

9.78 

.88 

.58 

6 

Ad  1 x Comp  1 

-.16 

Ad  1 x Comp  2 

.00 

Ad  1 x Comp  3 

.16 

Ad  2 x Comp  1 

.16 

Ad  2 x Comp  2 

.00 

Ad  2 x Comp  3 

-.16 

AdxCl aim 

1 

10.05 

1.80 

.18 

7 

Ad  1 x Claim  1 

.13 

Ad  1 x Claim  2 

-.13 

Ad  2 x Claim  1 

-.13 

Ad  2 x Claim  2 

.13 

^17594 

bSums  of  squares  for  treatments  and  interactions  are  partial  sums  of 

squares 

The  summation 

of  the  partial  sums 

of  squares 

is  not  equal  to  the  regression 

sums  of  squares  due  to  the  non-orthogonal i ty  of  the  design. 
cR2=.08 

^Degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  advertised  brand 
^Degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  competing  brand  in  comparison 
'Ad  1 = Non-Comparative  Copy 
Ad  2 = Comparative  Copy 
9Comp  1 = New  brand  advertised 
Comp  2 = Advertised  brand  is  in  number  one  market  position 
Comp  3 = Advertised  brand  is  in  number  three  market  position 
^Claim  1 = No  claim  substantiation 
Claim  2 = Claim  substantiation 
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TABLE  4 - Continued 


Sums  of  Probability  Parameter 

Source  d.f.  Squares  F-Ratio  of  F Value  H0 


AdxTheme 
Ad  1 x 
Ad 


Theme  1 


46.22 


1 

Ad  1 
2 
2 
2 


Ad 

Ad 

Ad 


Theme 

Theme 


Theme  1 


Theme 

Theme 


Claim  1 
Claim  2 
Cl  ai  m 1 
Claim  2 
Claim  1 
Claim  2 
4 

Theme  1 
Theme  2 
Theme  3 


Theme  1 


CompxCl  aim 
Comp  1 x 
Comp  1 
Comp 
Comp 
Comp 
Comp 

CompxTheme 
Comp  1 x 
Comp  1 
Comp 
Comp 
Comp 
Comp 
Comp 
Comp 
Comp 

ClaimxTheme 
Claim  1 x 
Claim  1 
Claim  1 
Claim  2 
Claim  2 
Claim  2 

AdxCompxCl aim 
Ad  1 x Comp  1 


Theme 

Theme 


Theme  1 


Theme 
x Theme 


Theme 

Theme 

Theme 

Theme 

Theme 

Theme 


Ad  1 
Ac.  1 
Ad  1 
Ad  1 
Ad  1 
Ad 
Ad 
Ad 
Ad 
Ad 
Ad 


Comp 
Comp 
Comp 
Comp 
Comp 
Comp  1 
Comp  1 
Comp 
Comp 
Comp 
Comp 


AdxCompxTheme 
Ad  1 x Comp  1 
Ad  1 x Comp  1 
Ad  1 x Comp  1 


Theme 

Theme 


24.05 


23.23 


1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

> 

Claim  1 
Claim  2 
Claim  1 
Claim  2 
Claim  1 
Claim  2 
Claim  1 
Claim  2 
Claim  1 
Claim  2 
Claim  1 
Claim  2 

\ 

Theme  1 


6.99 


5.05 


9.92 


4.14  .02 


2.15  .11 


1.04  .39 


.63  .54 


.45  .64 


.44  .78 


.38 

-.29 

-.09 

-.38 

.29 

.09 

.17 

-.17 

-.28 

.28 

.11 

-.11 

-.02 

.03 

-.01 

-.10 

.32 

-.22 

.12 

-.35 

.23 

-.10 

-.06 

.16 

.10 

.06 

-.16 

-.04 

.04 

-.09 

.09 

.13 

-.13 

.04 

-.04 

.09 

-.09 

-.13 

.13 

-.04 

-.09 

.13 


TABLE  4 - Continued 


Sums  of  Probability  Parameter 

Source  d.f.  Squares  F-Ratio  of  F Value  H0 


Ad  1 x Comp  2 x Theme  1 .08 

Ad  1 x Comp  2 x Theme  2 -.15 

Ad  1 x Comp  2 x Theme  3 .07 

Ad  1 x Comp  3 x Theme  1 -.04 

Ad  1 x Comp  3 x Theme  2 .24 

Ad  1 x Comp  3 x Theme  3 -.20 

Ad  2 x Comp  1 x Theme  1 .04 

Ad  2 x Comp  1 x Theme  2 .09 

Ad  2 x Comp  1 x Theme  3 -.13 

Ad  2 x Comp  2 x Theme  1 -.08 

Ad  2 x Comp  2 x Theme  2 .15 

Ad  2 x Comp  2 x Theme  3 -.07 

Ad  2 x Comp  3 x Theme  1 .04 

Ad  2 x Comp  3 x Theme  2 -.24 

Ad  2 x Comp  3 x Theme  3 .20 

AdxClaimxTheme  2 9.08  .81  .55  14 

Ad  1 x Claim  1 x Theme  1 .11 

Ad  1 x Claim  1 x Theme  2 .06 

Ad  1 x Claim  1 x Theme  3 -.17 

Ad  1 x Claim  2 x Theme  1 -.11 

Ad  1 x Claim  2 x Theme  2 -.06 

Ad  1 x Claim  2 x Theme  3 .17 

Ad  2 x Claim  1 x Theme  1 -.11 

Ad  2 x Claim  1 x Theme  2 -.06 

Ad  2 x Claim  1 x Theme  3 .17 

Ad  2 x Claim  2 x Theme  1 .11 

Ad  2 x Claim  2 x Theme  2 .06 

Ad  2 x Claim  2 x Theme  3 -.17 

CompxClaimxTheme  4 38.14  1.71  .15  15 

Comp  1 x Claim  1 x Theme  1 .09 

Comp  1 x Claim  1 x Theme  2 -.46 

Comp  1 x Claim  1 x Theme  3 .37 

Comp  1 x Claim  2 x Theme  1 -.09 

C.mp  1 x Claim  2 x Theme  2 .46 

Comp  1 x Claim  2 x Theme  3 -.37 

Comp  2 x Claim  1 x Theme  1 -.14 

Comp  2 x Claim  1 x Theme  2 .37 

Comp  2 x Claim  1 x Theme  3 -.23 

Comp  2 x Claim  2 x Theme  1 .14 

Comp  2 x Claim  2 x Theme  2 -.37 

Comp  2 x Claim  2 x Theme  3 .23 

Comp  3 x Claim  1 x Theme  1 .05 

Comp  3 x Claim  1 x Theme  2 .09 

Comp  3 x Claim  1 x Theme  3 -.14 

Comp  3 x Claim  2 x Theme  1 -.05 

Comp  3 x Claim  2 x Theme  2 -.09 

Comp  3 x Claim  2 x Theme  3 .14 
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TABLE  4 - Continued 


Sums  of  Probability  Parameter 

Source  d.f.  Squares  F-Ratio  of  F Value  H0 


AdxCompxCl aim 


xTheme 

L 

\ 

.23 

.01 

1.00 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

1 

.05 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

2 

.03 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

3 

.04 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

1 

-.03 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

2 

-.05 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

3 

-.04 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

1 

-.01 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

2 

-.03 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

X 

Theme 

3 

.02 

Adll 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Cl  aim 

2xx 

Theme 

1 

.03 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

2 

.01 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

X 

Theme 

3 

..02 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

1 

-.01 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Cl  ai  m 

1 

X 

Theme 

2 

-.03 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Cl  ai  m 

1 

X 

Theme 

3 

-.02 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

1 

.03 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

X 

Theme 

2 

.01 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

X 

Theme 

3 

.02 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

1 

-.05 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

2 

-.03 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

3 

-.04 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

X 

Theme 

1 

.03 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

2 

.05 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

X 

Theme 

3 

.04 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

X 

Theme 

1 

.01 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

X 

Theme 

2 

.03 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

X 

Theme 

3 

-.02 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

1 

-.03 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Cl  ai  m 

2 

X 

Theme 

2 

-.01 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

3 

-.02 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

1 

.01 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

X 

Theme 

2 

.03 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

X 

Theme 

3 

.02 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

1 

-.03 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

X 

Theme 

2 

-.01 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

3 

-.02 

Error 

556 

3102.18 

16 
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TABLE  5 

ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  FOR  DEPENDENT  VARIABLE  USEFULNESS  OF  INFORMATION3 


Source 

d.  f. 

Sums  of 
Squares*3 

F- Ratio 

Probability  Parameter 
of  F Value 

Ho 

Regression0 

37 

260.52 

1.26 

.14 

Intercept 

3.21 

Aloyald 

1 

28.09 

5.02 

.03 

.01 

1 

Cloyale 

1 

27.15 

4.85 

.03 

.01 

1 

Adf 

1 

7.61 

1.36 

.24 

2 

Ad  1 

.12 

Ad  2 

-.12 

Comp9 

2 

16.01 

1 .43 

.24 

3 

Comp  1 

-.17 

Comp  2 

.24 

Comp  3 

-.07 

Cl  aim*1 

1 

.18 

.03 

.86 

4 

Claim  1 

-.02 

Claim  2 

.02 

Theme 

2 

1.80 

.16 

.85 

5 

Theme  1 

.08 

Theme  2 

-.04 

Theme  3 

-.04 

AdxComp 

2 

2.69 

.24 

.79 

6 

Ad  1 x Comp  1 

-.02 

Ad  1 x Comp  2 

-.07 

Ad  1 x Comp  3 

.09 

Ad  2 x Comp  1 

.02 

Ad  2 x Comp  2 

.07 

Ad  2 x Comp  3 

-.09 

AdxCl  aim 

1 

8.53 

1 .52 

.22 

7 

Ad  1 x Claim  1 

.12 

Ad  1 x Claim  2 

-.12 

Ad  2 x Claim  1 

-.12 

Ad  2 x Claim  2 

.12 

3N=594 

^Sums  of  squares  for  treatments  and  interactions  are  partial  sums  of  squares. 
The  summation  of  the  partial  sums  of  squares  is  not  equal  to  regression  sums 
of  squares  due  to  the  non-orthogonality  of  the  design. 
cR2=.08 

^Degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  advertised  brand 
^Degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  competing  brand  in  comparison 
rAd  1 = Non-Comparative  Copy 
Ad  2 = Comparative  Copy 
SComp  1 = New  brand  advertised 
Comp  2 = Advertised  brand  is  in  number  one  market  position 
Comp  3 = Advertised  brand  is  in  number  three  market  position 
hClaim  1 = No  claim  substantiation 
Claim  2 = Claim  substantiation 
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Sums  of  Probability  Parameter 

Source  d.f.  Squares  F-Ratio  of  F Value  H0 


AdxTheme 

Ad  1 x Theme  1 
Ad  1 
Ad  1 
Ad  2 
Ad  2 


32.94 


2.94 


.05 


x 

x 

X 

X 

X 

X 


2 

2 

3 

3 


Ad  2 
CompxClaim 
Comp  1 x 
Comp  1 
Comp 
Comp 
Comp 
Comp 
CompxTheme 
Comp  1 x 
Comp  1 
Comp  1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 


Theme  2 
Theme  3 
Theme  1 
Theme  2 
Theme  3 


Claim  1 
x Claim  2 
x Claim  1 
x Claim  2 
x Claim  1 
x Claim  2 
4 

Theme  1 
x Theme 
x Theme 


2 

3 


Comp 

Comp 

Comp 

Comp 

Comp 

Comp 


x Theme  1 


x Theme  2 
x Theme  3 
x Theme  1 
x Theme  2 
x Theme  3 
Cl  ai mxTheme  2 

Claim  1 x Theme 
Claim  1 x Theme 
Claim  1 x Theme 
Claim  2 x Theme 
Claim  2 x Theme 
Claim  2 x Theme 


AdxCompxClaim 


.69 


.06 


.94 


29.71 


1.33 


,26 


14.00 


1.25 


,29 


3.02 


,27 


.78 


.31 

.27 

.04 

.31 

.27 

.04 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.05 

.05 

.24 

.11 

.35 

.11 

.21 

.10 

.35 

.10 

.25 

.21 

.14 

.07 

.21 

.14 

.07 


Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

-.09 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

.09 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Claim 

1 

.00 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Claim 

2 

.00 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Cl  ai  m 

1 

.09 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Claim 

2 

-.09 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Cl  ai  m 

1 

.09 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

-.09 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Claim 

1 

.00 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

.00 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

-.09 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Claim 

2 

.09 

<CompxTheme 

4 

49.96 

2.23 

.06 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Theme 

1 

-.06 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Theme 

2 

-.25 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Theme 

3 

.31 

8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 
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Source 

d.f. 

Sums  of 
Squares 

Probability 
F-Ratio  of  F 

Parameter 
Value  H0 

Ad  1 

X 

Comp 

2 

x Theme 

1 

.34 

Ad  1 

X 

Comp 

2 

x Theme 

2 

-.28 

Ad  1 

X 

Comp 

2 

x Theme 

3 

-.04 

Ad  1 

X 

Comp 

3 

x Theme 

1 

-.28 

Ad  1 

X 

Comp 

3 

x Theme 

2 

.53 

Ad  1 

X 

Comp 

3 

x Theme 

3 

-.25 

Ad  2 

X 

Comp 

1 

x Theme 

1 

.06 

Ad  2 

X 

Comp 

1 
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2 

.25 

Ad  2 

X 

Comp 

1 

x Theme 

3 
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Ad  2 

X 

Comp 

2 

x Theme 

1 

-.34 

Ad  2 

X 

Comp 

2 

x Theme 

2 

.28 

Ad  2 

X 

Comp 

2 

x Theme 

3 

.04 

Ad  2 

X 

Comp 

3 

x Theme 

1 

.28 

Ad  2 

X 

Comp 

3 

x Theme 

2 

-.53 

Ad  2 

X 

Comp 

3 

x Theme 

3 

.25 

AdxCl aimxTheme 

2 

1.08 

.10  .91 

14 

Ad 

1 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

1 

-.02 

Ad 

1 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

2 

.06 

Ad 

1 

X 

Cl  ai  m 

1 

X 

Theme 

3 

-.04 

Ad 

1 

X 

Cl  ai  m 

2 

X 

Theme 

1 

.02 

Ad 

1 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

2 

-.06 

Ad 

1 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

X 

Theme 

3 

.04 

Ad 

2 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

1 

.02 

Ad 

2 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

X 

Theme 

2 

-.06 

Ad 

2 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

X 

Theme 

3 

.04 

Ad 

2 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

1 

-.02 

Ad 

2 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

2 

.06 

Ad 

2 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

X 

Theme 

3 

-.04 

CompxCl aimxTheme  4 


22.49 


1.01 


.40 


Comp 

1 

X 
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1 

X 

Theme 

1 

-.17 
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1 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

2 

-.19 
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1 

X 

Cl  ai  m 

1 

X 

Theme 

3 

.36 
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1 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

1 

.17 

Comp 

1 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

X 

Theme 

2 

.19 

Comp 

1 

X 

Cl  ai  m 

2 

X 

Theme 

3 

-.36 

Comp 

2 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

X 

Theme 

1 

.02 

Comp 

2 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

2 

.25 

Comp 

2 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

3 

-.27 

Comp 

2 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

X 

Theme 

1 

-.02 

Comp 

2 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

2 

-.25 

Comp 

2 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

X 

Theme 

3 

.27 

Comp 

3 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

1 

.15 

Comp 

3 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

2 

-.06 

Comp 

3 

X 

Cl  ai  m 

1 

X 

Theme 

3 

-.09 

Comp 

3 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

X 

Theme 

1 

-.15 

Comp 

3 

X 

Cl  ai  m 

2 

X 

Theme 

2 

.06 

Comp 

3 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

X 

Theme 

3 

.09 

15 
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Sums  of  Probability  Parameter 

Source  d.f.  Squares  F-Ratio  of  F Value  H0 


AdxCompxCl  aim 


xTheme 
Ad  1 

X 

Comp 

1 

4 

x Claim 

1 

17.15 
x Theme 

.77 

1 

.55 

.14 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

X 
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2 

-.12 

Ad 

1 

X 
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1 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

X 
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3 

-.23 

Ad 

1 

X 
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1 

X 
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2 

X 
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1 

.28 

Ad 

1 

X 
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1 

X 
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2 

X 
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2 

.02 

Ad 

1 

X 
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1 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

X 

Theme 

3 

-.09 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 
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1 

X 
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1 

.41 

Ad 

1 

X 
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2 

X 
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1 

X 
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2 
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Ad 

1 

X 
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2 

X 
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1 

X 
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3 
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Ad 

1 

X 
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2 

X 
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2 

X 
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1 

.01 

Ad 

1 

X 
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2 

X 
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2 

X 
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Ad 

1 

X 
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2 

X 
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2 

X 
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3 
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Ad 

1 

X 
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3 

X 
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1 

X 
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1 

.08 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

X 

Theme 

2 

-.18 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 
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1 

X 

Theme 

3 

-.29 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

X 

Theme 

1 

.34 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

X 

Theme 

2 

.08 

Ad 

1 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

X 

Theme 

3 

-.03 

Ad 

2 

X 
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1 

X 
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1 

X 

Theme 

1 

-.14 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

X 

Theme 

2 

.12 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

X 

Theme 

3 

.23 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

1 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

X 

Theme 

1 

-.28 

Ad 

2 

X 
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1 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

2 

-.02 

Ad 

2 

X 
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1 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

3 

.09 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

X 

Theme 

1 

-.41 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 
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2 

-.15 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

X 

Theme 

3 

-.04 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

X 

Theme 

1 

-.01 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

2 

.25 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

2 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

X 

Theme 

3 

.36 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

X 

Theme 

1 

-.08 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Claim 

1 

X 

Theme 

2 

.18 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Cl  aim 

1 

X 

Theme 

3 

.29 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

X 

Theme 

1 

-.34 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Claim 

2 

X 

Theme 

2 

-.08 

Ad 

2 

X 

Comp 

3 

X 

Cl  aim 

2 

X 

Theme 

3 

.03 

Error 

556 

3109.92 
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Summary  of  Results 

The  linear  combination  of  terms  in  the  model  explains  a statistically 
significant  amount  of  the  variance  for  three  of  the  five  dependent  variables 
purchase  intentions,  believability  and  credibility.  The  amount  of  variance 
explained  for  quantity  and  usefulness  of  information  is  not  statistically 
significant.  Therefore,  no  statistically  significant  linear  relationship 
was  found  between  these  dependent  variables  and  the  independent  variables. 
Due  to  the  correlation  between  advertisement  copy  type  and  degree  of  brand 
loyalty  toward  the  competing  brand  and  between  advertiser's  competitive 
position  and  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  advertised  brand  discussed 
in  Chapter  III,  the  F-values  for  advertisement  copy  type  and  advertiser's 
competitive  position  may  be  downward  biased.  Thus,  the  results  of  adver- 
tisement copy  type  and  competitive  position  should  be  interpreted  with 
caution. 

Advertisement  copy  type  is  not  statistically  significant  for  purchase 
intentions,  believability  or  credibility.  However,  the  reported  proba- 
bility of  F is  less  than  or  equal  to  fifteen  percent  for  each  of  these 
dependent  variables.  The  magnitudes  of  the  parameter  estimates  for 
advertisement  copy  type  with  regard  to  purchase  intentions,  believability 
and  credibility  are  similar.  The  parameter  estimate  for  the  comparative 
advertisement  is  positive  for  purchase  intentions  and  negative  for 
credibility  and  believability. 

The  advertiser's  competitive  position  does  not  have  a significant 
main  effect  for  any  of  the  dependent  variables.  However,  the  probability 
of  F is  less  than  or  equal  to  thirteen  percent  for  purchase  intentions 
and  believability.  For  purchase  intentions  and  believability,  the  number 
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three  brand  has  the  largest  positive  parameter  estimate.  Claim  substan- 
tiation is  not  an  important  influence  for  any  of  the  dependent  variables, 
since  there  is  no  significant  or  near  significant  main  effect.  There  is 
also  no  significant  main  effect  of  theme  for  any  of  the  dependent  variables; 
however,  with  regard  to  credibility,  theme  has  a probability  of  F equal  to 
twenty-six  percent.  Relatively,  theme  one  has  the  largest  negative  parameter 
estimate  and  theme  two  has  the  largest  positive  parameter  estimate. 

The  interaction  of  advertisement  copy  type  and  advertiser's  competitive 
position  is  significant  for  credibility  and  has  a probability  of  F less 
than  or  equal  to  twenty-one  percent  for  both  purchase  intentions  and 
believability.  With  regard  to  credibility,  the  interaction  of  the  non- 
comparative advertisement  and  the  number  three  brand  has  the  largest 
positive  parameter  estimate,  and  the  interaction  of  the  comparative 
advertisement  with  the  number  three  brand  has  the  largest  negative  parameter 
estimate.  For  both  purchase  intentions  and  believability,  the  largest 
positive  parameter  estimate  is  produced  by  the  interaction  of  the  compar- 
ative advertisement  and  the  number  one  brand,  and  the  largest  negative 
parameter  estimate  occurs  for  the  interaction  of  the  non-comparative 
advertisement  and  the  number  one  brand. 

The  interaction  of  advertisement  copy  type  and  claim  substantiation 
is  not  statistically  significant  for  any  of  the  dependent  variables.  How- 
ever, this  interaction  does  have  a probability  of  F equal  to  twenty-two 
percent  for  credibility,  with  all  levels  of  the  interaction  having  equal 
parameter  estimate  magnitude.  The  interaction  of  the  non-comparative 
advertisement  and  unsubstantiated  claims,  as  well  as  the  interaction  of 
the  comparative  advertisement  with  substantiated  claims  have  positive 
parameter  estimates.  Other  levels  of  this  interaction  have  negative 
parameter  estimates. 
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The  interaction  of  advertisement  copy  type  and  theme  is  significant 
for  purchase  intentions,  and  has  a probability  of  F less  than  or  equal  to 
twenty  percent  for  believability  and  credibility.  For  all  three  of  these 
dependent  variables,  the  interaction  between  the  comparative  advertisement 
and  theme  two  has  the  largest  positive  parameter  estimate  and  the  inter- 
action between  the  non-comparative  advertisement  and  theme  two  has  the 
largest  negative  parameter  estimate. 

The  interaction  between  advertiser's  competitive  position  and  claim 
substantiation  is  significant  for  believability  and  credibility  and  has 
a probability  of  F equal  to  sixteen  percent  for  purchase  intentions.  For 
believability  and  credibility,  the  interaction  between  the  number  one 
brand  and  substantiated  claims  has  the  largest  positive  parameter  esti- 
mate, while  the  interaction  between  the  number  one  brand  and  unsubstan- 
tiated claims  has  the  largest  negative  parameter  estimate.  For  purchase 
intentions,  the  largest  positive  parameter  estimate  is  produced  by  the 
interaction  of  the  number  three  brand  and  unsubstantiated  claims,  and  the 
largest  negative  parameter  estimate  is  produced  by  the  interaction  between 
the  number  three  brand  and  substantiated  claims. 

The  interaction  between  the  advertiser's  competitive  position  and 
copy  theme  is  statistically  significant  for  purchase  intentions,  and  has 
a probability  of  F less  than  or  equal  to  seventeen  percent  for  believa- 
bility and  credibility.  With  regard  to  purchase  intentions,  the  largest 
positive  parameter  estimate  is  produced  by  the  interaction  between  the 
number  one  brand  and  theme  two,  and  the  largest  negative  parameter  esti- 
mate is  produced  by  the  interaction  of  the  number  one  brand  and  theme 
three.  For  believability  and  credibility,  the  largest  positive  parameter 
estimate  also  occurs  for  the  interaction  between  the  number  one  brand  and 
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theme  two,  but  the  largest  negative  parameter  estimate  occurs  for  the 
interaction  between  the  number  three  brand  and  theme  two. 

The  interaction  of  advertisement  copy  type,  competitive  position  and 
theme  is  significant  for  credibility  and  has  a probability  of  F equal  to 
nine  percent  for  believability.  With  regard  to  credibility,  the  largest 
positive  parameter  estimate  occurs  for  the  interaction  of  the  non-com- 
parative advertisement  for  the  number  three  brand  with  theme  two,  and  the 
largest  negative  parameter  estimate  occurs  for  the  interaction  of  the 
comparative  advertisement  for  the  number  three  brand  with  theme  two.  For 
believability,  the  largest  positive  parameter  estimate  occurs  for  the 
interaction  of  the  comparative  advertisement  for  the  number  three  brand 
with  theme  three,  and  the  largest  negative  parameter  estimate  is  produced 
by  the  interaction  of  the  non-comparative  advertisement  for  the  number 
three  brand  with  theme  three. 

The  interaction  of  advertisement  copy  type,  claim  substantiation  and 
theme  is  not  statistically  significant  for  any  of  the  dependent  variables 
however,  this  interaction  has  a probability  of  F equal  to  twenty  percent 
for  credibility.  The  largest  positive  parameter  estimate  occurs  for  the 
interaction  of  the  comparative  advertisement  with  substantiated  claims 
and  theme  one,  as  well  as  for  the  interaction  of  the  non-comparative 
advertisement  with  unsubstantiated  claims  and  theme  one.  The  largest 
negative  parameter  estimate  occurs  for  the  non-comparative  advertisement 
with  substantiated  claims  and  theme  one,  and  for  the  comparative  adver- 
tisement with  unsubstantiated  claims  and  theme  one.  All  four  of  these 
parameter  estimates  are  of  equal  magnitude. 

The  interaction  between  advertiser's  competitive  position,  claim 
substantiation  and  theme  is  not  statistically  significant  for  any  of  the 
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dependent  variables;  however,  this  interaction  does  have  a probability  of 
F equal  to  ten  percent  for  purchase  intentions.  The  interaction  of  the 
new  brand  with  substantiated  claims  and  theme  two  produces  the  largest 
positive  parameter  estimate,  and  the  largest  negative  parameter  estimate 
is  produced  by  the  interaction  of  the  new  brand  with  unsubstantiated 
claims  and  theme  two. 

The  interaction  of  advertisement  copy  type,  competitive  position, 
claim  substantiation,  and  theme  has  a probability  of  F less  than  or  equal 
to  seventeen  percent  for  both  believability  and  credibility.  For  believa- 
bility,  the  largest  positive  parameter  estimate  occurs  for  the  interaction 
between  the  comparative  advertisement  for  the  number  one  brand  with  claim 
substantiation  and  theme  two,  and  the  largest  negative  parameter  estimate 
occurs  for  the  interaction  of  the  non-comparative  advertisement  for  the 
number  one  brand  with  claim  substantiation  and  theme  two.  With  regard 
to  credibility,  the  largest  positive  parameter  estimate  occurs  for  the 
interaction  of  the  non-comparative  advertisement  for  the  number  one  brand 
with  unsubstantiated  claims  and  theme  one.  The  largest  negative  parameter 
estimate  occurs  for  the  interaction  of  the  comparative  advertisement  for 
the  number  one  brand  with  unsubstantiated  claims  and  theme  one. 

The  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  advertised  brand  is  statis- 
tically significant  for  purchase  intentions,  believability  and  credibility, 
and  the  parameter  estimates  indicate  a positive  directional  influence. 

This  covariate  has  a moderately  large  influence  upon  purchase  intentions 
and  a small  impact  upon  believability  and  credibility.  The  degree  of 
brand  loyalty  toward  the  competing  brand  has  a probability  of  F less 
than  or  equal  to  fourteen  percent  for  purchase  intentions,  believability 
and  credibility  and  all  parameter  estimates  are  positive.  The  impact  of 
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this  covariate  upon  these  dependent  variables  is  small. 

Product  Characteristic  Importance  Ratings 

The  questionnaire  obtained  information  from  the  respondents  concerning 
the  importance  of  nine  product  characteristics  when  deciding  upon  a 
particular  brand  of  deodorant.  The  purpose  of  gathering  this  information 
is  to  ascertain  the  importance  of  the  product  characteristics  for  which 
comparisons  were  made  in  the  copy  manipulations.  The  respondents  were 
questioned  concerning  the  six  product  characteristics  included  in  the 
copy:  stops  odor,  stops  wetness,  applies  dry,  does  not  stain,  does  not 

sting  and  long-lasting.  Importance  ratings  were  also  gathered  for  product 
characteristics  not  mentioned  in  the  copy  manipulations:  price,  scent  and 

over-all  effectiveness.  Thus,  it  could  be  determined  whether  the  copy 
focused  upon  characteristics  which  were  important  to  the  consumer. 

The  summary  of  the  analysis  of  variance  for  product  characteristic 
importance  ratings  is  presented  in  Table  6.  The  results  indicate  a 
significant  difference  in  mean  importance  ratings.  The  summary  of  mean 
importance  ratings  is  presented  in  Table  7. 

The  two  product  characteristics  for  which  copy  comparisons  are  made 
between  the  advertised  brand  and  the  competing  brand  in  the  comparative 
advertisements  are  stops  wetness  and  stops  odor.  The  highest  mean  for 
the  importance  ratings  is  on  the  characteristic  stops  odor.  Stops  wet- 
ness has  the  fourth  highest  mean  rating  and  is  higher  than  the  grand  mean. 
The  second  and  third  highest  means  occur  for  over-all  effectiveness  and 
long-lasting,  respectively.  Except  for  the  mean  on  the  product  charac- 
teristic does  not  stain,  all  other  means  are  lower  than  the  grand  mean. 


TABLE  6 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  PRODUCT  CHARACTERISTIC  IMPORTANCE  RATINGS3 


Source 

d.  f . 

Sums  of 
Squares 

F-Ratio 

Mean 

1 

243,786.40 

• . . . 

Products 

8 

7,136.58 

169.22** 

Error 

5337 

28,134.66 

**  ^ 

p & .01 

aN=594 
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TABLE  7 

MEAN  IMPORTANCE  RATINGS  FOR  PRODUCT  CHARACTERISTICS9 


Characteristic 

Mean 

Grand  Mean 

6.75 

Pri  ce 

5.87 

Scent 

5.89 

Stops  odor 

8.20 

Stops  wetness 

7.31 

Applies  dry 

4.65 

Doesn't  stain 

7.16 

Doesn't  sting 

5.88 

Long-lasting 

7.72 

Overall  Effectiveness 

8.09 

aN=594 
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The  results  of  this  analysis  tend  to  indicate  that  the  respondents 
perceive  some  product  characteristics  to  be  more  important  in  brand  choice 
than  other  product  characteristics.  The  two  product  characteristics  which 
were  used  in  the  comparative  copy  manipulations  appear  to  be  relatively 
more  important  to  the  respondents.  Thus,  the  brands  were  compared  along 
important  product  dimensions  which  may  make  the  comparisons  more  effective 
than  they  would  be  if  the  product  characteristics  used  in  the  comparisons 
were  not  relatively  important.  Further,  in  the  aspects  of  the  copy  which 
were  not  comparative,  both  relatively  important  and  relatively  unimportant 
product  characteristics  were  used  to  describe  the  advertised  brand.  This 
feature  of  the  copy  may  serve  to  strengthen  the  comparisons. 

Validation  Study 

A validation  study  was  conducted  with  real  advertisements  in  order  to 
investigate  differences  in  consumer  reactions  to  comparative  and  non- 
comparative advertisements.  This  study  was  designed  to  determine  if  con- 
sumer responses  to  full  advertisements  currently  published  in  print  media 
would  be  similar  to  the  responses  that  occur  for  copy  manipulations.  The 
results  from  this  study  will  provide  inferences  concerning  the  generaliza- 
tions that  can  be  made  from  the  copy  manipulations  to  full  advertisements. 
The  independent  variables  included  in  this  study  were  degree  of  brand 
loyalty  toward  the  advertised  brand,  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the 
competing  brand  and  advertisement  copy  type.  Thus,  the  experimental 
design  of  the  validation  study  only  included  advertisement  copy  type  as 
the  experimental  treatment. 

The  validation  study  was  administered  to  University  of  Florida 
classes  similar  to  those  in  the  major  investigation  and  during  the  same 
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time  period.  Eighty-two  respondents,  randomly  assigned  to  treatments, 
participated  in  the  validation  study,  resulting  in  77  useable  question- 
naires. Three  questionnaires  were  eliminated  because  they  were  incomplete 
and  two  were  eliminated  because  the  respondent  did  not  use  the  product. 

The  design  of  the  questionnaire  was  similar  to  that  used  for  the 
major  study.  The  validation  questionnaire  obtained  information  concerning 
the  three  covariates  and  five  dependent  variables.  The  respondent  was 
asked  to  read  an  advertisement  carefully  and  then  was  presented  with  one 
of  two  forms  of  an  advertisement  which  had  appeared  in  the  local  newspaper 
the  Sunday  before.  The  comparative  advertisement  for  Dial  deodorant  was 
constructed  so  that  the  comparisons  appeared  in  the  upper  left  corner  and 
could  be  easily  eliminated  for  the  non-comparative  treatment.  Thus,  the 
advertisements  were  parallel  except  for  the  experimental  manipulation. 

(A  copy  of  the  full  questionnaire  and  advertisements  appears  in  Appendix 

B.) 

The  data  from  the  77  questionnaires  were  coded  for  brand  loyalty 
measures,  punched,  listed  and  edited.  The  data  for  each  dependent  variable 
were  then  submitted  to  SAS  analysis  of  covariance  (Barr  and  Goodnight, 

1972,  p.  114).  In  order  to  parallel  the  focus  research,  only  degree  of 
brand  loyalty  toward  the  advertised  brand  and  degree  of  brand  loyalty 
toward  the  competing  brand  were  included  in  the  final  analysis  on  the 
validation  study.  The  importance  ratings  for  the  product  characteristics 
were  submitted  to  analysis  of  variance  using  Biomedical  Computer  Program 
08V  (Dixon,  1970,  pp.  586-600). 

The  summary  tables  for  the  analysis  of  covariance  for  the  validation 
study  are  presented  in  Tables  1 through  5 of  Appendix  C.  The  results  are 
presented  for  each  dependent  variable  separately.  In  the  validation  study. 
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the  only  significant  regression  equation  occurs  for  the  dependent  variable 
purchase  intentions.  Thus,  there  is  no  statistically  significant  linear 
relationship  between  the  terms  in  the  regression  equation  and  either 
believability,  credibility,  quantity  of  information  or  usefulness  of 
information.  In  the  focus  research,  three  of  the  five  dependent  variables 
explain  a significant  amount  of  the  variance:  purchase  intentions,  believa- 

bility and  quantity  of  information.  However,  with  regard  to  the  valida- 
tion study,  advertisement  copy  type  was  the  only  predictor  variable  in- 
cluded in  the  model  other  than  the  covariates.  Thus,  since  the  focus 
research  incorporated  a more  complete  model  in  the  analysis,  it  would  be 
expected  that  this  model  would  be  likely  to  explain  a larger  portation  of 
the  variation  in  the  dependent  variables  and  increase  the  probability  that 
the  variance  explained  did  not  occur  by  chance. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  terms  included  in  the  model  for 
the  validation  study  (degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  advertised  brand, 
degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  competing  brand,  and  advertisement 
copy  type)  did  explain  twenty-one  percent  of  the  variation  of  purchase 
intention  ratings.  The  largest  amount  of  explained  variance  in  the 
focus  research  also  occurs  for  purchase  intentions.  It  appears  that  for 
both  studies  the  terms  in  the  model  are  more  likely  to  explain  variations 
in  behavioral  intentions  than  in  the  attitudes  toward  the  advertisements. 

With  regard  to  purchase  intentions,  the  degree  of  brand  loyalty 
toward  the  advertised  brand  is  significant  for  both  the  validation  study 
and  the  focus  research.  Both  parameter  estimates  are  positive  and  the 
impact  of  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  advertised  brand  upon  pur- 
chase intentions  is  moderately  large  for  both  studies.  Degree  of  brand 
loyalty  toward  the  competing  brand  is  not  significant  in  either  study, 
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although  the  probability  of  F for  the  focus  research  is  much  higher.  In 
both  studies,  this  covariate  in  the  model  has  a positive,  but  minor  in- 
fluence upon  purchase  intentions. 

The  results  of  advertisement  copy  type  for  purchase  intentions  between 
the  validation  study  and  the  focus  research  do  differ.  The  probability  of 
F,  however,  for  both  studies  is  not  statistically  significant.  The  proba- 
bility that  the  results  occur  by  chance  is  fifteen  percent  for  the  focus 
research  and  ninety-four  percent  for  the  validation  study.  The  primary 
difference  in  the  two  studies  occurs  with  regard  to  the  parameter  esti- 
mates for  the  comparative  and  non-comparative  advertisements.  In  the  vali- 
dation study,  the  magnitude  of  the  parameter  estimates  are  smaller  than 
in  the  focus  research  and  indicate  a relatively  minor  influence  upon  the 
dependent  variable.  Further,  the  non-comparative  advertisement  has  a 
positive  parameter  estimate  in  the  validation  study  and  a negative  parameter 
estimate  in  the  focus  research.  Due  to  the  probability  that  the  results 
occurred  by  chance,  particularly  in  the  validation  study,  it  is  difficult 
to  make  any  conclusions  about  the  reliability  of  the  parameter  estimates. 

The  directionality  of  the  parameter  estimates  in  the  validation  study  is 
extremely  likely  to  have  occurred  by  chance.  It  is  difficult  to  firmly 
conclude  that  there  will  not  be  differences  in  consumer  reactions  to  copy 
manipulations  and  full  advertisements;  however,  on  the  basis  of  these 
results  generalizations  may  be  possible,  but  should  be  made  with  caution. 

The  validation  study  confirmation  of  the  focus  research  appears  tentative. 

The  analysis  of  variance  on  product  characteristic  importance  ratings 
for  the  validation  study  is  summarized  in  Table  6 of  Appendix  C.  Signif- 
icant differences  between  mean  importance  ratings  for  product  character- 
istics did  occur.  The  mean  importance  ratings  are  summarized  in  Table  7 
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of  Appendix  C.  There  are  no  important  differences  between  these  results 
and  those  obtained  in  the  focus  research.  The  rankings  for  stops  wetness 
and  long-lasting  are  reversed  from  the  rankings  reported  for  the  focus 
research.  The  rankings  for  price  and  scent  are  also  reversed.  However, 
the  same  characteristic  importance  ratings  lie  above  and  below  the  grand 
mean  in  both  studies.  The  same  characteristics  were  not  compared  in  the 
full  advertisements  and  in  the  copy  manipulations. 


CHAPTER  V 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

This  research  project  was  undertaken  to  isolate  the  comparative 
phenomenon  which  is  currently  being  observed  in  advertising  and  to  inves- 
tigate its  effects  upon  consumers  in  an  experimental  setting.  Policy 
makers,  media  representatives,  and  advertisers  have  certain  expectations 
regarding  the  effects  of  the  variables  investigated  in  this  study  which 
were  discussed  in  Chapter  II.  This  research  investigation  is  designed  to 
empirically  test  the  validity  of  these  expectations  and  assumptions.  Thus, 
these  assumptions  may  be  considered  to  be  the  "theoretical  framework"  which 
is  being  directly  investigated  in  this  preliminary  research  endeavor. 

Ultimately,  the  purpose  of  an  advertisement  is  to  at  least  obtain 
product  trial.  Thus,  the  advertiser  is  trying  to  influence  the  consumer's 
purchasing  behavior.  As  advertisers  employ  comparative  advertising  to  an 
increasing  extent,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  are  assuming  that  compara- 
tive advertising  will  be  at  least  as  effective  as  non-comparative  adver- 
tising. Although  many  public  policy  makers  have  endorsed  comparative  ad- 
vertising, public  policy  makers  and  media  representatives  are  concerned 
about  the  regulation  of  comparative  advertising,  since  they  consider  com- 
parative advertising  as  having  a strong  potential  to  be  misleading. 

Specifically,  the  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  investigate  the 
relative  effects  of  one-sided  comparative  and  one-sided  non-comparative 
advertising  upon  consumer  purchase  intentions,  advertisement  believability, 
advertisement  credibility,  information  quantity  and  information  usefulness. 
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This  experiment  also  studies  the  effects  of  the  competitive  position  of 
the  advertised  brand  and  claim  substantiation  upon  the  dependent  variables. 
Three  different  copy  themes  are  included  in  the  design  to  increase  external 
validity  and  the  consumer's  degree  of  brand  loyalty  is  controlled  in  the 
analysis. 

The  conclusions  which  can  be  derived  from  this  study  are  specific 
to  the  research  conditions.  The  study  sampled  a student  population  at 
one  point  in  time  concerning  their  reactions  to  comparative  advertising. 

The  comparative  stimuli  was  not  strong,  in  that  it  did  not  seek  to  derogate 
the  competition.  The  experimental  manipulation  simply  stated  that  the 
advertised  brand  was  better  than  the  named  competition  for  two  product 
characteristics.  Further,  the  study  investigated  only  the  consumer's 
reactions  to  copy  rather  than  a full  advertisement. 

The  implications  from  the  results  of  the  validation  study  are  dis- 
cussed initially,  since  they  affect  the  generalizations  that  can  be  made 
from  the  research  results.  The  only  significant  regression  equation  for 
the  validation  study  occurs  for  purchase  intentions.  In  the  focus  re- 
search, three  of  the  dependent  variables  have  significant  regression 
equations:  purchase  intentions,  believability  and  credibility.  Since 

the  design  of  the  two  studies  is  not  identical,  it  is  not  unusual  that 
differences  in  the  amount  of  explained  variance  would  occur.  In  the 
validation  study,  the  covariates  (degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the 
advertised  brand  and  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  competing  brand) 
and  the  advertisement  copy  type  were  the  only  independent  variables  in- 
corporated into  the  design,  whereas  in  the  focus  research  four  predictor 
variables  other  than  the  ccvariates  are  included. 

For  the  dependent  variable  purchase  intentions,  the  probability  of 
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F for  advertisement  copy  type  is  not  significant  in  the  validation  study 
or  the  focus  research.  In  the  validation  study,  the  magnitude  of  the 
parameter  estimates  for  advertisement  copy  type  is  much  smaller  than  in 
the  focus  research  and  indicates  a minor  influence  upon  purchase  inten- 
tions. Further,  the  non-comparative  advertisement  has  a positive  parameter 
estimate  in  the  validation  study  and  a negative  parameter  estimate  in  the 
focus  research.  Due  to  the  extremely  high  probability  that  the  results 
of  the  validation  study  occurred  by  chance,  the  reliability  of  these 
parameter  estimates  is  questioned.  The  results  for  the  covariates  are 
very  similar  between  the  focus  research  and  the  validation  study. 

The  results  of  the  validation  study  provide  minimal  support  for  the 
generalization  that  consumers  react  to  copy  manipulations  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  would  react  to  full  advertisements  presently  in  use  by 
a leading  advertiser.  The  primary  implication  of  the  validation  study 
is  that  the  results  of  the  focus  research  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  full  advertisements  were  not  used.  However,  due  to  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  design  and  in  the  results  between  the  validation  study 
and  the  focus  research,  generalizations  should  be  made  with  caution. 

The  results  of  the  product  characteristic  importance  ratings  analysis 
indicate  that  the  characteristics  used  for  comparison  in  the  comparative 
copy  were  important  to  the  respondents.  Thus,  any  lack  of  significant 
differences  in  comparative  and  non-comparative  advertisement  ratings 
probably  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  lack  of  importance  of  the  product 
characteristics  used  for  comparisons. 

Based  upon  the  results  of  this  research,  some  conclusions  and  impli- 
cations can  be  stated  regarding  the  use  of  comparative  and  non-comparative 
advertising  and  their  effects  upon  the  consumer.  Initially,  conclusions 
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will  be  discussed  for  each  dependent  variable  separately.  Major  emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  those  results  which  have  a probability  of  F less  than 
or  equal  to  five  percent.  The  results  of  some  near  significant  variables 
are  interesting  and  provide  managerial  implications;  however,  because  of 
the  increased  probability  that  they  occur  by  chance,  these  results  must 
be  interpreted  with  caution. 

Purchase  Intentions 

The  results  of  this  study  tend  to  indicate  that  comparative  and  non- 
comparative advertisements  produce  no  significant  relative  differences  in 
consumer's  purchase  intention  ratings.  Thus,  at  a statistically  significant 
level,  comparative  advertising  appears  to  be  no  more  effective  in  influ- 
encing purchase  intentions  than  non-comparative  advertising.  Given  the 
amount  of  concern  which  has  been  generated  over  the  possible  influences 
of  comparative  advertisements  by  media  representatives  and  special  interest 
groups,  who  would  not  endorse  comparative  advertisements  until  the  FTC 
encouraged  comparative  advertising,  it  would  be  expected  that  comparative 
advertising  would  be  significantly  more  effective  in  influencing  purchasing 
intentions  than  non-comparative  advertising. 

Although  these  findings  do  not  confirm  expectations,  the  reason  may 
be  that  the  type  of  advertising  that  a firm  uses  may  not,  in  and  of  itself, 
be  a sufficient  condition  to  influence  purchase  intentions.  What  may  be 
important  is  the  interaction  of  the  advertisement  type  with  other  variables. 
Some  other  variables  which  may  be  important  in  an  interaction  were  included 
in  this  study,  and  the  results  of  certain  interactions  tend  to  confirm 
this  expectation. 

The  interaction  between  advertisement  type  and  theme  of  an  advertise- 
ment has  a significant  influence  upon  purchase  intentions.  This  tends  to 
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indicate  that  with  regard  to  a specific  theme  a comparative  advertisement 
may  have  a relatively  stronger  influence  upon  purchase  intentions  than  a 
non-comparative  advertisement.  This  can  occur  because  certain  themes  may 
have  a tone  which  is  more  compatible  with  either  comparative  or  non-com- 
parative advertisements.  The  interaction  of  theme  two  with  the  non-com- 
parative advertisement  has  the  only  negative  parameter  estimate  of  the 
non-comparative  advertisement  and  theme  interactions.  The  interaction  of 
theme  two  with  the  comparative  advertisement  has  the  only  positive  parameter 
estimate  of  the  comparative  interactions.  Theme  two  adopts  the  tone  that 
some  people  will  use  any  anti perspi rant,  but  they  don't  feel  totally 
secure  and  then  describes  the  benefits  of  the  advertised  brand.  Because 
this  theme  may  imply  that  users  of  other  brands  are  not  selective,  it 
may  be  the  strongest  theme  and  the  implied  comparison  may  make  the  tone 
more  compatible  with  a comparative  advertisement.  The  implication  is  that 
if  an  advertiser  decides  to  comparatively  advertise,  different  copy  themes 
should  be  tested  for  their  relative  influence  upon  purchase  intentions. 

Since  the  theme  sets  the  tone  of  the  advertisement,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  theme  interacts  with  the  advertisement  copy  type  to  influence 
purchase  intentions. 

The  interaction  of  theme  and  the  advertiser's  competitive  position 
al  .0  significantly  influences  purchase  intention  ratings  toward  the  adver- 
tised brand.  The  interaction  of  theme  two  with  the  number  one  brand  has 
the  largest  positive  parameter  value.  The  strength  of  the  tone  of  this 
theme  and  the  strength  of  the  number  one  market  position  may  support  the 
strength  of  the  interaction,  while  more  bland  themes  may  be  more  effective 
for  other  market  positions.  The  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn  from  these 
results  is  that  certain  themes  may  be  more  effective  for  advertisers  in  a 
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particular  competitive  position  than  are  other  themes.  Due  to  the  meth- 
odology employed  in  this  study,  no  direct  generalizations  can  be  made 
regarding  the  particular  themes  appropriate  for  firm's  in  a specific  com- 
petitive position.  The  implication  is  that  a particular  theme  may  be 
effective  for  one  competitor  and  not  for  another,  so  each  competitor  should 
consider  his  position  as  unique. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  certain  themes  are  more  appropriate  for 
advertisers  in  a particular  competitive  position  than  are  other  themes. 

The  reason  for  this  interaction  may  be  that  certain  themes  are  more  con- 
gruent with  the  perceptions  of  the  brand  held  by  consumers  than  are  other 
themes.  Hence,  the  themes  which  project  an  image  of  the  brand  that  is 
consistent  with  previously  held  images  may  be  more  effective. 

The  results  tend  to  indicate  that  the  more  brand  loyal  a consumer  is 
toward  the  advertised  brand,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  purchase  the  adver- 
tised brand.  It  was  expected  that  if  a consumer  has  purchased  the  adver- 
tised brand  frequently  in  the  past  (degree  of  brand  loyalty  is  defined 
in  terms  of  past  purchasing  behavior),  he  is  more  likely  to  purchase  the 
advertised  brand  in  the  future. 

When  considered  by  itself,  the  advertiser's  competitive  position  does 
not  appear  to  significantly  influence  purchase  intention  ratings.  There 
as  j no  differential  effects  upon  purchase  intentions  created  by  an  adver- 
tisement for  a new  brand,  a number  one  brand,  or  a number  three  brand. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  isolating  the  competitive  position 
from  interaction  with  other  variables  is  going  to  produce  different  influ- 
ences upon  purchase  intention  ratings.  However,  considering  the  competi- 
tive position  of  the  advertiser  in  conjunction  with  other  variables  may 
indicate  that  the  competitive  position  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
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when  evaluating  advertising  tactics.  The  results  of  the  significant  inter- 
action between  competitive  position  and  theme,  which  was  previously  dis- 
cussed, tends  to  confirm  this  expectation. 

A topic  which  is  currently  relevant  in  the  advertising  industry  is 
whether  substantiated  claims  are  more  effective  than  unsubstantiated  claims. 
Public  policy  makers  are  concerned  about  the  validity  of  test  results  used 
by  advertisers  to  substantiate  advertising  claims.  This  concern  implies 
an  assumption  that  claim  substantiation  is  going  to  influence  the  consumer 
and  may  cause  him  to  purchase  a product  which  has  been  misrepresented. 

Due  to  the  focus  which  claim  substantiation  has  been  receiving  within 
the  advertising  industry  today,  it  was  expected  that  substantiated  claims 
would  be  more  effective  in  influencing  purchase  intentions  than  unsubstan- 
tiated claims.  However,  the  results  of  this  study  tend  to  indicate  that 
substantiated  claims  are  relatively  no  more  effective  in  influencing  pur- 
chase intention  ratings  than  are  unsubstantiated  claims.  Although  the 
results  are  contrary  to  expectations,  two  explanations  are  offered.  First, 
the  statement  for  substantiated  claims  only  referred  to  an  independent 
testing  agency  and  not  to  a specifically  named  agency.  Possibly,  the 
inclusion  of  a named  agency  would  make  the  claim  substantiation  stronger 
and  hence  more  effective.  Second,  the  alternative  may  be  that  the  assump- 
tions concerning  claim  substantiation  simply  are  not  valid, and  consumers 
have  been  innoculated  against  the  effects  of  claim  substantiation  with 
their  frequent  use.  Since  the  claim  substantiation  statements  were  not 
extremely  strong,  future  research  should  investigate  the  effects  of 
stronger  substantiations  to  validate  the  results  of  this  study. 

Three  different  themes  were  included  in  the  research  design  in  order 
to  increase  the  external  validity  of  the  study.  The  themes  were  not 
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designed  to  produce  a varying  impact  upon  the  consumer,  and  it  was  not 
expected  that  any  particular  theme  would  influence  purchase  intention 
ratings  more  than  any  other  theme.  The  results  of  this  study  confirmed 
this  expectation. 

The  results  of  other  variables  and  interactions  which  have  a proba- 
bility of  F less  than  or  equal  to  thirty  percent  and  greater  than  five 
percent  provide  managerial  implications.  However,  due  to  the  relatively 
high  probability  that  these  results  may  have  occurred  by  chance,  it  is 
important  to  interpret  the  following  results  with  caution. 

It  appears  that  a comparative  advertisement  is  likely  to  provide  a 
stronger  influence  upon  purchase  intentions  than  a non-comparative  adver- 
tisement. This  result  is  consistent  with  previously  discussed  expectations 
arising  from  the  amount  of  concern  generated  by  special  interest  groups 
regarding  the  effects  of  comparative  advertising. 

Although  the  results  are  not  statistically  significant  within  an 
alpha  level  of  five  percent,  the  results  of  competitive  position  may  pro- 
vide some  managerial  implications.  The  results  for  competitive  position 
tend  to  indicate  that  the  number  three  brand  has  the  strongest  influence 
upon  purchase  intentions.  Since  the  methodology  employs  only  one  product 
with  specific  brands,  the  results  can  only  be  said  to  indicate  that  the 
competitive  position  of  the  advertised  brand  may  have  an  influence  upon 
purchase  intentions.  It  would  be  expected,  however,  that  the  number  one 
brand  would  have  the  strongest  influence  upon  purchase  intentions,  not 
the  number  three  brand.  A possible  explanation  for  these  results  is  that 
the  number  three  brand  who  admits  his  market  position  to  the  consumer 
generates  some  added  believability  which  influences  purchase  intentions. 
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The  results  for  the  dependent  variable  bel ievability  tend  to  confirm  this 
explanation. 

When  both  the  advertisement  copy  type  and  the  advertiser's  competitive 
position  are  taken  into  account,  the  competitive  position  of  the  advertiser 
may  influence  the  comparative  advertisement's  effect  upon  purchase  inten- 
tions. The  results  tend  to  indicate  that  the  number  one  brand  may  benefit 
most  from  comparatively  advertising,  whereas  a non-comparative  advertise- 
ment may  be  more  effective  for  a new  brand  or  the  number  three  brand. 

This  result  tends  to  imply  that  the  number  one  brand  can  comparatively 
advertise  more  effectively,  because  it  is  in  the  number  one  market  position. 
Thus,  the  statement  that  the  number  one  brand  is  "better"  than  brands  in  a 
lesser  market  position  may  be  more  believable  and  hence  more  effective  in 
influencing  purchase  intentions.  The  results  of  the  dependent  variable 
bel ievabi 1 i ty  tend  to  confirm  this  expectation. 

As  indicated  by  the  results  of  the  interaction  between  the  adver- 
tiser's competitive  position  and  claim  substantiation,  the  competitive 
position  of  the  advertiser  may  influence  the  effects  of  claim  substan- 
tiation upon  purchase  intentions.  For  both  the  number  one  brand  and  the 
new  brand,  substantiated  claims  have  a positive  influence  upon  purchase 
intentions.  However,  with  regard  to  the  number  three  brand,  unsubstan- 
tiated claims  have  a positive  influence  upon  purchase  intentions.  These 
results  are  not  counterintuitive,  since  it  is  possible  that  the  market 
position  of  the  number  three  brand  does  not  reinforce  the  believability 
of  the  number  three  brand  when  it  states  that  "an  independent  testing 
agency's  results  have  proven  it  to  be  'better'  than  other  brands."  How- 
ever, consumers  may  tend  to  believe  the  testing  agency's  results  for  the 
number  one  brand,  since  it  has  already  established  a superior  market 
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position.  The  results  for  the  dependent  variable  believability  tend  to 
confirm  this  explanation.  Substantiated  claims  do  not  appear  to  increase 
believability  of  the  new  brand,  thus  the  cause  for  substantiated  claim 
superiority  for  the  new  brand  is  unclear.  These  results  tend  to  imply 
that  when  considering  claim  substantiation,  the  advertiser  should  consider 
his  market  position. 

In  summary,  it  appears  from  the  results  of  this  study  that  comparative 
advertising  and  non-comparative  advertising  do  not  differ  significantly 
in  their  influence  upon  purchase  intentions.  However,  within  a probability 
of  F less  than  thirty  percent,  a comparative  advertisement  may  have  a 
more  positive  influence  upon  purchase  intentions  than  a non-comparative 
advertisement.  Further,  the  theme  used  in  a comparative  advertisement 
is  likely  to  influence  the  effects  upon  purchase  intentions,  as  will  the 
interaction  of  the  theme  with  the  advertiser's  competitive  position.  It 
appears  that  there  is  no  significant  difference  in  the  influence  of  sub- 
stantiated and  unsubstantiated  claims;  however,  it  is  likely  that  the 
interaction  of  the  advertiser's  competitive  position  with  claim  substan- 
tiation and  the  interaction  of  competitive  position,  claim  substantiation 
and  theme  may  influence  purchase  intentions.  Although  not  statistically 
significant,  the  advertiser's  competitive  position  may  have  an  effect  upon 
purchase  intentions.  Finally,  the  more  loyal  a consumer  is  toward  the 
advertised  brand,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  purchase  the  advertised  brand. 

Advertisement  Believability 

The  results  of  this  study  tend  to  indicate  that  comparative  and 
non-comparative  advertisements  produce  no  significant  relative  differ- 
ences in  the  consumer's  perceived  believability  of  an  advertisement. 
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Thus,  at  a statistically  significant  level,  comparative  advertising 
appears  to  be  no  more  effective  in  influencing  believability  ratings  than 
non-comparative  advertising.  Although  not  at  a statistically  significant 
level,  the  results  do  tend  to  indicate  that  the  non-comparative  advertise- 
ment may  be  more  effective  in  influencing  believability  than  the  comparative 
advertisement.  It  was  expected  that  the  comparative  advertisement  would 
be  more  effective  than  the  non-comparative  advertisement.  A possible 
explanation  for  these  results  is  that  when  an  advertiser  comparatively 
advertises  himself  against  the  competition,  the  consumer  may  interpret  this 
as  simply  a ploy  on  the  advertiser's  part  to  sell  his  product.  Therefore, 
the  claims  are  not  interpreted  as  particularly  believable,  and  may,  in 
fact,  be  less  believable  than  non-comparative  claims. 

The  advertiser's  competitive  situation  alone  does  not  appear  to  influ- 
ence the  believability  of  an  advertisement  at  a statistically  significant 
level.  There  is  no  rationale  for  anticipating  that  one  competitive  situ- 
ation should  be  more  believable  than  another  when  taken  by  itself.  How- 
ever, it  would  be  expected  that  the  competitive  situation  may  influence 
the  effectiveness  of  an  advertisement  with  regard  to  believability  when 
considered  with  other  advertising  variables.  The  results  do  tend  to 
confirm  this  expectation,  since  the  interaction  of  competitive  position 
and  claim  substantiation  is  statistically  significant. 

This  finding  is  inconsistent  with  the  result  for  purchase  intentions. 

It  would  be  expected  that  since  the  comparative  advertisement  had  a 
stronger  influence  upon  purchase  intentions,  the  results  for  believability 
would  provide  a possible  explanation.  This  finding  is  counterintuitive 
and  future  research  should  investigate  this  relationship  further. 

Claim  substantiation  alone  does  not  appear  to  influence  the 
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believability  of  an  advertisement.  Substantiated  claims  are  no  more 
effective  than  unsubstantiated  claims  according  to  the  results  of  this 
survey.  It  was  expected  that  substantiated  claims  would  be  more  effective 
in  influencing  the  dependent  variables  than  unsubstantiated  claims.  The 
reason  the  results  did  not  conform  to  expectations  may  be  due  to  the  idea 
that  consumers  have  become  used  to  claim  substantiation  and  regard  them 
as  still  another  promotional  ploy.  However,  since  the  substantiated  claims 
used  in  this  study  did  not  identify  any  particular  agency  as  the  source  of 
the  substantiation,  the  stimulus  may  not  have  been  strong  enough  to  achieve 
a difference  between  substantiated  and  unsubstantiated  claims.  Future 
research  should  validate  these  results  using  stronger  claim  substantiation. 
Finally,  it  may  be  expected  that  claim  substantiation  alone  would  not 
produce  differences  in  believability  ratings,  but  that  claim  substantiation 
in  interaction  with  other  variables  may  influence  believability. 

The  results  of  the  interaction  of  competitive  position  and  claim 
substantiation  tend  to  indicate  that  claim  substantiation  is  going  to 
have  differing  effects  upon  believability  depending  upon  the  competitive 
position  of  the  advertised  brand.  The  unsubstantiated  claims  have  a 
positive  influence  for  an  advertiser  who  is  the  nev;  brand  or  the  number 
three  brand,  but  for  the  number  one  brand,  substantiated  claims  are  more 
effective  in  influencing  believability  than  are  unsubstantiated  claims. 
Possibly,  the  market  position  of  the  number  one  brand  serves  to  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  claim  substantiation,  even  though  it  and  of  itself 
market  position  is  not  an  important  determinant  of  believability.  These 
results  tend  to  indicate  that  when  an  advertiser  decides  to  use  claim 
substantiation  he  should  consider  his  competitive  position,  because  un- 
substantiated claims  may  be  more  believable  than  substantiated  claims 
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for  certain  competitive  positions. 

The  results  indicate  that  the  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the 
advertised  brand  significantly  and  positively  influences  advertisement 
believability.  That  is,  the  more  loyal  a consumer  is  toward  the  adver- 
tised brand,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  believe  the  claims  in  the  advertise- 
ment. This  result  is  consistent  with  expectations. 

The  results  of  some  variables  and  interactions  which  were  not  statis- 
tically significant  do  provide  managerial  implications.  Since  the  proba- 
bility of  F for  these  results  is  less  than  or  equal  to  thirty  percent,  the 
probability  that  these  results  occurred  by  chance  is  increased,  so  the 
results  and  conclusions  should  be  interpreted  with  caution. 

The  results  of  the  interaction  between  advertisement  copy  type  and 
competitive  position  indicate  that  non-comparative  advertisements  may 
be  more  effective  than  comparative  advertisements  for  new  brands  or  number 
three  brands.  However,  comparative  advertisements  may  be  more  effective 
for  advertisers  in  the  number  one  market  position.  These  results  are 
consistent  with  the  results  obtained  for  purchase  intentions,  and  may 
provide  an  explanation  why  the  comparative  advertisement  increases  pur- 
chase intentions  for  the  number  one  brand  and  not  for  the  new  brand  or 
the  number  three  brand.  The  increased  believability  for  the  number  one 
brand  may  lead  to  the  increase  in  purchase  intentions  for  this  brand 
with  regard  to  the  comparative  advertisement. 

The  particular  theme  that  an  advertiser  employs  may  also  influence 
the  believability  of  a comparative  or  non-comparative  advertisement.  It 
appears  that  an  advertiser  should  not  only  consider  the  type  of  advertising 
strategy  that  he  uses,  but  also  the  influence  of  that  theme  upon  the 
effects  of  an  advertisement.  The  results  of  the  dependent  variable 
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purchase  intentions  also  lead  to  the  same  conclusions.  Again,  the 
increased  believability  resulting  from  some  of  the  interactions  between 
advertisement  copy  type  and  theme  may  provide  an  explanation  why  the  same 
interactions  increased  purchase  intentions. 

The  results  of  the  interaction  of  competitive  position  and  theme 
tends  to  indicate  that  the  competitive  position  of  an  advertiser  may 
influence  the  believability  associated  with  a particular  theme.  Thus, 
in  copy  testing,  the  advertiser  may  find  that  the  effectiveness  of  his 
theme  in  increasing  believability  may  be  associated  with  his  competitive 
position.  The  interactions  did  not  influence  purchase  intentions  and 
believability  in  the  same  manner;  however,  the  results  on  believability 
could  be  due  to  a Type  I error,  or  the  effects  upon  believability  and 
purchase  intentions  may  simply  be  different. 

Two  further  interactions  may  influence  the  believability  of  an 
advertisement:  the  combined  influence  of  the  advertisement  copy  type, 

the  competitive  position  and  the  theme;  as  well  as  the  combined  effects 
of  the  advertisement  copy  type,  the  advertiser's  competitive  position, 
claim  substantiation  and  theme.  Thus,  different  levels  of  these  variables 
in  interaction  may  influence  the  believability  of  an  advertisement. 

In  summary,  the  more  loyal  a consumer  is  toward  the  advertised  brand, 
the  more  likely  he  is  to  believe  the  claims  in  the  advertisement.  Although 
not  statistically  significant,  the  non-comparative  advertisement  may  be 
more  likely  to  increase  believability  than  is  a comparative  advertisement. 
The  advertiser's  competitive  position  does  not  have  a significant  influ- 
ence upon  believability;  however,  the  advertiser  in  the  number  three 
market  position  is  more  believable  than  either  the  number  one  brand  or 
the  new  brand.  There  appear  to  be  no  significant  differences  in  the 
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effects  of  substantiated  or  unsubstantiated  claims.  The  interaction 
between  the  advertiser's  competitive  position  and  claim  substantiation 
does  not  have  a significant  influence  upon  believability.  For  the  number 
one  brand,  substantiated  claims  appear  to  be  better  than  unsubstantiated 
claims,  but  unsubstantiated  claims  have  a more  positive  influence  upon 
believability  for  the  new  brand  and  the  number  three  brand.  The  combined 
influences  of  the  advertisement  copy  type  and  the  advertiser's  competitive 
position;  advertisement  copy  type  and  theme;  and  competitive  position  with 
theme  may  influence  believability.  Finally,  the  interaction  of  the  adver- 
tisement copy  type,  competitive  position  and  theme,  as  well  as  the  inter- 
action of  the  advertisement  copy  type,  competitive  position,  claim  sub- 
stantiation and  theme  should  be  considered  when  assessing  the  believability 
in  an  advertisement. 

Advertisement  Credibility 

Comparative  advertisements  do  not  appear  to  be  any  more  effective 
than  non-comparative  advertisements  for  the  dependent  variable  credibility. 
That  is,  there  is  no  statistically  significant  difference  in  the  influence 
of  comparative  and  non-comparative  advertisements.  Although  this  variable 
was  not  statistically  significant  for  credibility,  the  non-comparative 
advertisement  has  a positive  parameter  estimate.  As  was  discussed  in 
Chapter  II,  the  comparative  advertisement  may  be  expected  to  be  less 
credible  than  the  non-comparative  advertisement  since  an  advertised  brand 
may  not  be  viewed  as  a credible  source  of  information  concerning  the 
competing  brands  in  a comparative  advertisement.  Thus,  these  findings 
are  consistent  with  expectations. 
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Neither  the  competitive  position  of  an  advertiser  nor  claim  substan- 
tiation alone  appears  to  significantly  influence  credibility.  It  was  not 
expected  that  the  competitive  position  alone  would  influence  the  credi- 
bility of  an  advertisement.  This  variable  was  included  as  a situational 
variable,  and  it  would  be  expected  that  the  competitive  position  of  an 
advertiser  would  influence  credibility  in  conjunction  with  other  variables. 
The  results  of  this  study  tend  to  indicate  that  the  competitive  position 
does  have  an  influence  upon  credibility  in  interaction  with  the  advertise- 
ment copy  type,  the  claim  substantiations  used,  and  also  the  three-way 
interaction  with  advertisement  copy  type  and  theme. 

It  was  expected  that  claim  substantiation  would  influence  the  credi- 
bility of  an  advertisement.  Again,  the  rationale  for  the  lack  of  support 
for  this  expectation  may  be  due  to  the  lack  of  effectiveness  of  claim 
substantiation,  because  consumers  have  been  exposed  to  claim  substantiation 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  come  to  "disregard"  it.  Or,  another 
explanation  may  be  that  the  claim  substantiation  statement  used  in  the 
copy  was  not  strong  enough  to  produce  a difference  in  effects.  Future 
research  should  validate  this  finding  for  stronger  claim  substantiation 
statements.  Although  claim  substantiation  alone  was  not  effective  in 
influencing  advertisement  credibility,  it  may  be  expected  that  other 
variables  would  influence  the  effectiveness  of  substantiated  and  unsub- 
stantiated claims.  The  results  of  this  study  for  the  interaction  of 
competitive  position  and  claim  tend  to  confirm  this  expectation. 

The  interaction  of  advertisement  copy  type  and  advertiser's  com- 
petitive position  does  influence  an  advertiser's  credibility.  Thus,  the 
conclusion  which  can  be  drawn  from  these  results  tends  to  indicate  that 
the  advertiser's  competitive  position  may  influence  the  effects  of  a 
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comparative  and  non-comparative  advertisement  upon  credibility.  A com- 
parative advertisement  appears  to  have  a stronger  influence  upon  credi- 
bility for  a new  brand  or  the  number  one  brand,  but  a non-comparative 
advertisement  appears  to  be  more  effective  than  a comparative  advertise- 
ment for  the  number  three  brand.  This  tends  to  indicate  that  a new  brand 
who  has  not  yet  established  a competitive  position  may  increase  credibility 
by  "positioning"  itself  relative  to  an  established  brand.  However,  a 
number  one  brand  already  has  an  established  market  position,  and  compara- 
tive advertisements  may  be  more  effective  for  this  brand,  because  they 
reinforce  the  reason  the  brand  is  number  one  ("better"  than  number  two). 
Since  it  is  the  number  one  brand,  which  may  imply  that  the  market  accepts 
the  brand  as  "better,"  the  comparative  information  may  be  considered  more 
credible  than  the  non-comparative  information.  However,  since  the  number 
three  brand  is  stating  that  it  is  better  than  the  number  two  brand,  but 
its  market  position  does  not  confirm  this  statement,  the  number  three 
brand  may  be  considered  less  credible  in  the  comparative  advertisement. 

The  interaction  of  competitive  situation  and  claim  substantiation 
has  a significant  influence  upon  credibility.  Unsubstantiated  claims 
appear  to  influence  the  credibility  more  than  substantiated  claims  for  a 
new  brand  or  for  an  advertiser  in  the  number  three  market  position.  How- 
ever, for  a number  one  brand,  claim  substantiation  has  a stronger  influence 
upon  advertisement  credibility  than  unsubstantiated  claims.  These  results 
parallel  the  previously  discussed  results  obtained  on  believabil ity  for 
the  interaction  of  advertisement  copy  type  and  competitive  position.  The 
results  indicated  that  the  number  one  brand  may  increase  believabil ity 
more  with  substantiated  claims  than  with  unsubstantiated  claims,  and 
other  brands  cannot.  Similarly,  it  appears  that  the  number  one  brand 
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can  increase  credibility  more  with  substantiated  claims  than  unsubstan- 
tiated claims,  whereas  unsubstantiated  claims  are  more  effective  for  the 
number  three  and  the  new  brand.  This  may  be  due  to  the  idea  that  the 
number  one  brand  derives  some  credibility  from  being  the  number  one  brand; 
hence,  substantiated  claims  only  serve  to  increase  this  credibility.  How- 
ever, the  new  brand  and  the  number  three  brands  do  not  have  the  credibility 
of  market  position  and  the  claim  substantiations  may  not  be  strong  enough 
to  provide  more  credibility  than  unsubstantiated  claims. 

Not  only  do  the  results  tend  to  indicate  that  the  interaction  of 
advertisement  copy  type  with  competitive  position  is  important,  but  when 
these  two  variables  interact  with  theme,  differences  also  occur  in  adver- 
tisement credibility.  It  appears  that  an  advertiser  should  not  only  take 
into  account  his  competitive  position  in  determining  his  advertising 
strategy,  but  also  the  specific  theme  that  is  used. 

The  results  indicate  at  a statistically  significant  level  that  the 
credibility  of  an  advertisement  is  positively  related  to  the  consumer's 
degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  advertised  brand  and  toward  the 
competing  brand.  That  is,  the  more  loyal  a consumer  is  toward  the  adver- 
tised brand  or  the  competing  brand, the  more  likely  he  is  to  find  the 
advertisement  credible.  Although  these  relationships  are  significant, 
the  magnitude  of  the  parameter  estimates  indicate  that  the  influence  upon 
credibility  is  very  minor.  It  was  expected  that  the  more  loyal  a consumer 
is  toward  the  advertised  brand,  the  more  credible  the  advertisement  would  be. 
It  is,  however,  counterintuitive  that  the  more  loyal  a consumer  is  toward 
the  competing  brand,  the  more  credible  the  advertisement  is.  Since  the 
comparisons  were  not  derrogatory,  possibly  they  did  not  invoke  a negative 
response  toward  the  credibility  of  the  advertised  brand  as  a counterargu- 
ment by  the  consumers  loyal  to  the  competing  brand.  Future  research 
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should  investigate  this  relationship  further. 

No  other  variables  and  interactions  were  significant  for  credibility, 
but  some  may  provide  implications  for  managerial  implications.  These 
results,  however,  should  be  interpreted  with  caution  because  of  the  in- 
creased probability  that  they  occurred  by  chance. 

The  theme  of  an  advertisement  may  have  some  influence  upon  advertise- 
ment credibility.  Thus,  when  an  advertiser  is  considering  the  credibility 
of  his  advertisement,  different  copy  themes  should  be  tested  for  their 
effects.  The  theme  may  also  influence  the  credibility  of  a particular 
advertisement  copy  type.  Certain  themes  may  be  more  effective  for  a 
comparative  advertisement  than  for  a non-comparative  advertisement.  Fur- 
ther, the  competitive  position  of  the  advertiser  may  influence  the  effects 
of  a particular  theme  upon  credibility.  Thus,  when  assessing  the  credi- 
bility of  his  advertisement,  the  manager  should  consider  the  combined 
effects  of  the  theme  and  the  advertisement  copy  type,  as  well  as  the 
theme  and  his  particular  competitive  position. 

Claim  substantiation  may  also  influence  the  effects  upon  credibility 
of  an  advertisement  copy  type.  Consistent  with  the  results  on  all 
dependent  variables,  it  appears  that  unsubstantiated  claims  are  more 
effective  for  a non-comparative  advertisement,  while  substantiated  claims 
are  more  effective  for  a comparative  advertisement.  This  result  may 
occur  because  claim  substantiations  are  needed  when  an  advertiser  wants 
to  make  a direct  comparison  between  himself  and  another  brand  more 
effective. 

Finally,  an  advertiser  should  also  consider  the  combined  influence 
of  his  advertisement  copy  type,  claim  substantiation  and  theme;  as  well 
as  the  combined  influence  of  his  advertisement  copy  type,  competitive 
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position,  claim  substantiation  and  theme  when  assessing  the  influence 
of  his  advertisement  upon  credibility.  Although  some  of  these  variables 
alone  do  not  influence  credibility,  together  they  may  tend  to  influence 
the  credibility  of  a particular  advertisement. 

In  summary,  it  appears  that  comparative  and  non-comparative  adver- 
tisements do  not  differentially  influence  credibility  at  a statistically 
significant  level;  however,  a non-comparative  advertisement  is  likely  to 
be  perceived  as  more  credible  than  a comparative  advertisement.  When 
considering  strategy  alternatives,  such  as  comparative  and  non-comparative 
advertising,  an  advertiser  should  consider  the  effects  of  his  competitive 
situation  upon  the  effectiveness  of  a particular  advertising  strategy. 

The  competitive  position  of  an  advertiser  will  also  have  an  effect  upon 
the  relative  credibility  of  claim  substantiation.  Further,  the  credibility 
of  a particular  advertisement  copy  type  may  be  influenced  by  the  interaction 
of  the  competitive  position  of  the  advertisement  and  the  theme  used  in  the 
advertisement.  It  appears  that  for  credibility,  the  competitive  position 
of  the  advertiser  has  an  influence  upon  the  effects  of  other  variables 
such  as  advertisement  copy  type,  claim  substantiation  and  theme.  Not 
only  is  this  four-way  interaction  above  important,  but  the  three-way 
influence  of  the  advertisement  type,  competitive  position  and  theme  also 
has  an  effect  on  credibility.  Finally,  the  more  loyal  a consumer  is 
toward  the  advertised  brand  or  the  competing  brand  in  an  advertisement, 
the  more  likely  he  is  to  perceive  an  advertisement  as  being  credible. 

Quantity  and  Usefulness  of  Information 

The  variables  included  in  the  design  of  this  study  were  not  a strong 
enough  influence  upon  quantity  of  information  and  usefulness  of  information 
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to  explain  a significant  portion  of  the  variation  in  these  dependent 
variable  ratings.  Thus,  it  appears  that  advertisement  copy  type,  adver- 
tiser's competitive  position,  claim  substantiation,  theme  and  the  inter- 
actions of  these  predictor  variables  do  not  tend  to  significantly  affect 
consumer's  perceived  quantity  of  information  or  usefulness  of  information 
contained  in  an  advertisement.  These  variables  may  not  have  any  relation- 
ship to  quantity  and  usefulness  of  information,  and  additional  variables 
should  be  included  in  future  research  designs  to  investigate  other  influ- 
ences upon  quantity  and  usefulness  of  advertisement  information. 

Summary  of  Conclusions 

The  variables  and  interactions  investigated  in  this  study  do  explain 
variations  in  three  of  the  five  dependent  variables:  purchase  intentions, 

believability  and  credibility.  There  is  no  statistically  significant 
linear  relationship  between  the  variables  considered  in  this  research  and 
perceived  quantity  of  information  and  usefulness  of  information  for  the 
advertisements  tested. 

The  results  of  this  study  tend  to  indicate  that  consumers  perceive 
no  differences  in  the  relative  effects  of  comparative  and  non-comparative 

advertisements  for  purchase  intention  ratings,  believability  and  credibility. 

/ 5 /-'**<’*'*  ^* 

However,  near  significance  allows  some  tentative  conclusions  to  be  drawn. 

It  appears  that  a comparative  advertisement  may  be  more  effective  in 
influencing  purchase  intentions  than  a non-comparative  advertisement,  but 
a non-comparative  advertisement  may  be  a more  effective  influence  upon 
believability  or  credibility.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  results  for 
believability  or  credibility  would  be  consistent  with  those  for  purchase 
intentions.  This  inconsistency  is  counterintuitive  and  future  research 
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should  investigate  this  issue  further. 

The  advertiser's  competitive  position  does  not  have  a significant 
influence  upon  purchase  intentions,  believability  or  credibility.  The 
results  do  indicate,  however,  that  the  number  three  brand  is  likely  to 
have  a stronger  positive  influence  upon  these  dependent  variables  than 
will  either  the  number  one  brand  or  the  new  brand. 

Although  public  policy  makers  and  advertisers  have  been  concerned 
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about  the  effects  of  claim  substantiation  upon  consumer  perceptions  and 

behavior,  it  appears  that  substantiated  claims  have  relatively  no  more 
influence  upon  consumers  than  unsubstantiated  claims  for  purchase  inten- 
tions, believability,  or  credibility.  Similarly,  the  three  copy  themes 
used  did  not  differentially  affect  purchase  intentions,  believability 
or  credibility. 

In  general,  the  results  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  when  considered 
by  themselves,  the  advertisement  copy  type,  the  competitive  position  of 
the  advertised  brand,  the  claim  substantiation,  and  the  theme  of  an 
advertisement  do  not  tend  to  strongly  influence  the  effectiveness  of 
an  advertisement  with  regard  to  purchase  intentions,  believability  or 
credibility.  However,  these  variables  may  be  likely  to  have  a strong 
influence  upon  consumers'  perceptions  of  an  advertisement  when  their  com- 
bined effects  are  considered. 

The  combined  influences  of  the  advertisement  copy  type  and  the 
advertiser's  competitive  position  is  likely  to  influence  the  credibility 
of  an  advertisement  and  may  have  an  effect  upon  purchase  intentions  and 
perceived  advertisement  believability.  With  regard  to  credibility,  the 
comparative  advertisement  for  the  new  brand  has  the  most  favorable  influ- 
ence. However,  for  purchase  intentions  and  believability,  the  number 
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one  brand  who  comparatively  advertises  has  the  strongest  positive  influ- 
ence. The  conclusion  is  that  for  advertisers  in  certain  competitive 
positions  a comparative  advertisement  may  have  a stronger  influence  upon 
consumers  than  a non-comparative  advertisement,  but  for  other  advertisers 
this  may  not  be  the  case.  Thus,  an  advertiser  should  consider  his  compe- 
titive position  in  assessing  the  possible  effects  of  an  advertisement. 

Similarly,  the  theme  used  in  an  advertisement  may  influence  the  effects 
of  a comparative  or  a non-comparative  advertisement  for  purchase  intentions. 
Some  weak  support  is  provided  for  the  conclusion  that  the  theme  may  influ- 
ence the  effects  of  an  advertisement  strategy  with  regard  to  credibility 
and  believability,  also.  Certain  themes  may  make  a comparative  advertise- 
ment more  effective  than  a non-comparative  advertisement,  whereas  other 
themes  may  not.  Thus,  an  advertiser  should  consider  the  influence  that 
his  theme  may  have  when  assessing  the  effect  of  a comparative  advertise- 
ment and  specific  themes  should  be  tested  in  order  to  determine  their 
infl  uence. 

The  interaction  of  theme  and  the  advertiser's  competitive  position 
has  an  influence  upon  purchase  intentions  and  may  influence  the  perceived 
believability  and  credibility  of  an  advertisement.  The  same  theme,  how- 
ever, is  not  likely  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  a particular  adver- 
tiser's competitive  position  with  regard  to  increasing  purchase  intentions, 
believability  or  credibility.  For  an  advertiser  in  a particular  competi- 
tive position,  a certain  theme  may  tend  to  increase  purchase  intentions 
but  not  have  a strong  favorable  effect  upon  believability  or  credibility. 
Thus,  an  advertiser  should  determine  what  aspect  of  advertisement  effec- 
tiveness he  would  like  to  influence  and  then  test  the  appropriateness  of 
given  themes  in  conjunction  with  his  particular  market  position. 
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The  interaction  of  advertiser's  competitive  position  and  claim  sub- 
stantiation has  an  influence  upon  believability  and  credibility  and  may 
influence  purchase  intentions.  The  conclusions  derived  from  this  inter- 
action are  stronger  for  believability  and  credibility  than  for  purchase 
intentions.  The  number  one  brand  who  uses  substantiated  claims  is  more 
likely  to  influence  believability  and  credibility  than  are  advertisers 
in  other  competitive  positions.  However,  advertisers  in  the  number  three 
position  or  new  brands  are  more  likely  to  have  a favorable  influence  upon 
believability  and  credibility  if  they  use  unsubstantiated  claims  than  is 
the  number  one  brand.  The  highest  purchase  intention  ratings  are  produced 
by  the  number  one  brand  who  uses  unsubstantiated  claims.  It  may  be  con- 
cluded that  the  effect  which  claim  substantiation  has  upon  an  advertise- 
ment is  influenced  by  the  advertiser's  competitive  position  in  the  market- 
place. The  advertiser  should  then  consider  his  competitive  position  when 
assessing  the  effects  of  claim  substantiation. 

The  interaction  of  competitive  position  and  theme  is  statistically 
significant  for  purchase  intentions  and  near  significant  for  believability 
and  credibility.  Different  themes  appear  to  be  more  effective  in  influ- 
encing advertisement  believability,  credibility  and  purchase  intentions 
with  a particular  competitive  position.  Further,  the  effects  of  the  same 
theme  upon  these  variables  may  be  different  for  advertisers  in  different 
competitive  position.  Thus,  to  determine  the  effects  of  an  advertisement, 
the  theme  and  the  advertiser's  competitive  position  should  be  considered 
together. 

There  is  strong  support  for  the  influence  of  the  interaction  of 
advertisement  copy  type,  competitive  position  and  theme  upon  the  credi- 
bility of  an  advertisement  and  weaker  support  for  the  idea  that  this 
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interaction  influences  believability.  With  regard  to  credibility  the 
combined  influence  of  the  non-comparative  advertisement  for  the  number 
three  brand  and  theme  two  have  the  strongest  favorable  influence.  How- 
ever, for  believability,  the  strongest  influence  is  produced  by  the  com- 
parative advertisement  for  the  number  three  brand  and  theme  three.  Thus, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  same  combination  of  advertisement  copy  type, 
competitive  position  and  theme  may  influence  different  dependent  variables 
differently.  However,  a comparative  advertisement  for  one  market  position 
with  a particular  theme  may  be  a positive  influence  upon  believability 
and  usefulness  of  information  and  a more  "negative"  influence  upon  credi- 
bility. An  advertiser  should  determine  his  objectives  and  consider  the 
combined  influence  of  advertisement  copy  type,  competitive  position  and 
theme. 

The  interaction  of  advertisement  copy  type,  advertiser's  competitive 
position,  claim  substantiation  and  theme  appear  to  have  an  influence  upon 
believability  and  credibility  of  an  advertisement.  However,  this  inter- 
action may  not  have  the  same  influence  upon  both  believability  and  credi- 
bility. When  an  advertiser  decides  that  he  would  like  to  influence  or 
increase  credibility  or  believability,  he  should  consider  the  combined 
effect  of  this  advertisement  type,  competitive  position,  claim  substan- 
tiation and  theme. 

The  results  tend  to  indicate  that  the  more  loyal  a consumer  is  toward 
the  advertised  brand, the  higher  his  purchase  intentions  toward  the  adver- 
tised brand.  Further, the  more  loyal  a consumer  is  toward  the  advertised 
brand,  the  more  credible  and  believable  the  advertisement  is  likely  to 
be.  However,  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  competing  brand  also  has 
a direct  relationship  to  purchase  intentions,  believability  and  credibility. 
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Thus,  in  these  respects, advertisers  are  also  likely  to  influence  consumers 
who  are  loyal  to  a competing  brand  in  a comparative  advertisement.  Loyalty 
toward  a competing  brand  does  not  appear  to  detract  from  the  effective- 
ness of  a comparative  advertisement.  As  discussed  previously,  this  finding 
is  counterintuitive  and  should  be  validated  in  future  research. 

Implications  for  Advertising  Managers 

An  advertising  manager  should  not  engage  in  comparative  advertising 
without  empirically  investigating  the  influence  of  his  advertisement  upon 
consumer  perceptions  and  behavior.  The  relative  effectiveness  of  com- 
parative and  non-comparative  advertisements  are  related  to  the  firm's 
objectives,  the  advertiser's  competitive  position,  the  theme  used,  and 
whether  claim  substantiations  are  included.  The  results  tend  to  imply 
that  advertisers  should  consider  the  effects  of  other  variables  such  as 
their  competitive  position,  claim  substantiation  and  copy  theme  upon  the 
effects  of  comparative  advertisements. 

The  effects  of  a comparative  advertisement  may  vary  for  advertisers 
in  different  competitive  positions.  This  interaction  did  not  affect 
credibility,  but  for  purchase  intentions  and  believability,  a non-com- 
parative advertisement  is  more  effective  for  a new  brand  or  the  number 
three  brand, and  the  comparative  advertisement  is  more  effective  for  the 
number  one  brand. 

Claim  substantiation  may  make  a comparative  advertisement  more 
credible  than  a non-comparative  advertisement.  Unsubstantiated  claims 
may  be  more  credible  for  a non-comparative  advertisement.  The  theme  of 
an  advertisement  may  also  make  a comparative  advertisement  more  effective 
than  a non-comparative  advertisement  for  purchase  intentions,  credibility 
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and  believability.  Thus,  the  relative  effects  of  a comparative  advertise- 
ment tend  to  be  influenced  by  the  thematic  context, and  advertisers  should 
use  copy  testing. 

The  results  imply  that  when  claim  substantiation  is  considered  by 
itself,  substantiated  claims  are  no  more  effective  than  unsubstantiated 
claims  for  increasing  purchase  intentions,  believability  or  credibility. 
Possibly,  this  is  because  claim  substantiations  have  been  widely  used 
and  thus,  the  impact  has  been  lessened.  Or,  in  this  particular  study, 
the  claim  substantiation  statements  were  not  very  strong.  Future  research 
should  validate  the  effects  of  claim  substantiation  when  the  statements 
identify  a specific  agency  and  are  made  stronger.  Finally,  this  result 
may  be  specific  to  the  product  category  tested.  Deodorants,  as  well  as 
many  other  products,  may  be  considered  a low-risk  purchase.  The  impact 
of  claim  substantiation  may  be  lessened  or  difficult  to  judge  for  a rela- 
tively low  risk  purchase. 

The  implication  still  remains:  claim  substantiation  may  tend  to  be 
important  when  considered  in  interaction  with  other  aspects  of  an  adver- 
tisement. Not  only  may  claim  substantiations  favorably  influence  the 
effects  of  a comparative  advertisement,  but  they  tend  to  be  more  effective 
for  advertisers  in  particular  competitive  position.  For  believability 
and  credibility,  unsubstantiated  claims  tend  to  be  more  effective  than 
substantiated  claims  for  a new  brand  or  number  three  brand,  whereas  for 
the  number  one  brand  substantiated  claims  may  be  more  effective.  As  an 
influence  upon  purchase  intentions,  unsubstantiated  claims  tend  to  be  more 
effective  for  the  number  three  brand,  but  substantiated  claims  may  be 
more  effective  for  the  number  one  brand  or  a new  brand.  Thus,  an  adver- 
tiser who  has  chosen  a comparative  strategy  may  consider  claim 
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substantiation  as  a way  of  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  his  advertise- 
ment while  taking  into  consideration  the  possible  impact  of  his  particular 
competitive  position  upon  his  advertising  strategy. 

In  summary,  the  strongest  implications  for  advertising  managers  are 
derived  from  the  fact  that  other  variables  appear  to  be  very  important  in 
influencing  the  effects  of  comparative  advertising.  Comparative  and  non- 
comparative advertisements  by  themselves  do  not  tend  to  have  differing 
influences;  however,  when  competitive  position,  claim  substantiation  and 
theme  are  considered,  there  may  be  some  differences  in  the  influence  of 
comparative  and  non-comparative  advertising  for  purchase  intentions,  believa- 
bility  or  credibility. 

This  implies  that  just  because  comparative  advertising  has  been 
effective,  or  appears  to  be  effective  for  some  advertisers  in  some  com- 
petitive situations,  this  does  not  mean  that  all  advertisers  should  assume 
that  comparative  advertising  will  be  beneficial  to  them.  An  advertiser 
should  look  to  his  particular  objectives,  situation,  and  context  of  the 
advertisement  before  making  a decision  to  use  comparative  advertising. 
Optimally,  the  effects  of  an  advertisement  should  be  tested  empirically 
to  validate  the  assumption  that  comparative  advertising  will  be  more 
effective  than  non-comparative  advertising. 

Implications  for  Public  Policy  Makers 

It  appears  from  the  results  of  this  study  that  the  assumptions  under 
which  comparative  advertising  has  been  endorsed  do  not  necessarily  hold. 
Public  policy  makers  have  advocated  the  use  of  comparative  advertising 
on  the  assumption  that  it  provides  the  consumer  with  more  information  and 
more  useful  information  than  traditional  advertising.  Mo  relationship 
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can  be  found  between  usefulness  of  information  or  quantity  of  information 
and  the  variables  incorporated  in  this  study. 

Public  policy  makers  are  endorsing  comparative  advertisements  as 
being  "better"  for  the  consumer,  whereas  this  may  not  be  the  case.  The 
strongest  implication  is  that  more  information  is  needed  concerning  the 
effects  of  comparative  advertising.  Advertisers  have  been  using  the 
phenomenon,  and  public  policy  makers  have  been  endorsing  it  without 
empirical  evidence  regarding  its  effects  upon  the  consumer. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  may  be  that  endorsements  have  been  made  con- 
cerning the  effects  of  comparative  advertisements  without  considering  the 
influence  of  other  variables  upon  the  advertisements.  Overall,  the  lack 
of  significant  main  effects  and  the  presence  of  significant  interactions 
tends  to  imply  that  the  advertising  industry  is  operating  in  a multi- 
variate world.  The  effects  of  comparative  advertising  do  not  constitute 
a "simple"  situation, and  "theories"  or  assumptions  based  on  main  effects 
only  are  not  rich  and  do  not  adequately  describe  the  situation.  It 
appears  that  public  policy  makers  are  making  general  statements  which 
tend  to  oversimplify  the  situation. 

Claim  substantiation  has  been  of  recent  concern  to  both  public  policy 
makers  and  advertisers.  The  results  of  this  study  tend  to  imply  that 
claim  substantiation  is  no  more  effective  than  unsubstantiated  claims. 

This  does  not  imply  that  there  should  be  no  concern  for  the  effects  of 
invalid  advertising  test  results,  because  in  interaction  with  advertiser's 
competitive  position,  claim  substantiation  does  have  a stronger  influence 
than  unsubstantiated  claims,  particularly  for  credibility  and  believability 
of  advertisers'  receiving  wide  consumer  acceptance. 

Thus,  the  strongest  implication  for  public  policy  makers  is  that 
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their  assumptions  concerning  the  effects  of  comparative  advertising  and 
claim  substantiation  are  not  substantiated  by  this  research.  Public  policy 
makers  have  endorsed  comparative  advertising,  and  advertisers  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  this  endorsement  to  use  comparative  advertising  when  it  is  not 
an  optimal  strategy  in  their  situation.  The  results  of  this  research  in- 
dicate that  the  assumptions  surrounding  comparative  advertising  cannot  be 
accepted. 

Additional  Suggestions  for  Future  Research 

Comparative  advertising  is  a new  technique,  and  research  is  needed  to 
investigate  further  the  influence  of  this  strategy  upon  consumer  percep- 
tions and  behavior.  The  influence  of  the  advertiser's  competitive  position, 
claim  substantiation  and  copy  theme  upon  comparative  advertising  does  not 
appear  to  be  consistent  with  regard  to  the  dependent  variables  tested. 

Future  research  should  validate  the  results  obtained  from  this  study,  as 
well  as  the  possible  influence  of  comparative  advertising  upon  other 
dependent  variables. 

Implications  for  future  research  into  this  area  are  abundant.  Repli- 
cations of  this  study,  or  a similar  study,  on  other  media  such  as  tele- 
vision would  provide  further  implications  for  the  use  of  comparative 
advertising.  Future  research  is  needed  to  investigate  the  effects  of 
other  tactics  on  the  influence  of  comparative  advertising.  Specifically, 
the  tone  of  the  comparison,  the  number  of  attributes  compared,  the  number 
of  brands  against  which  a comparison  is  made,  and  the  placement  of  the 
brand  comparison  in  the  copy  are  important  considerations  which  were 
mentioned  in  Chapter  II  and  may  influence  the  impact  of  comparative 
advertising. 
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Situational  variables  other  than  those  investigated  in  this  study  may 
provide  further  insight  into  comparative  advertising  and  its  effects.  The 
product  advertised  may  be  a very  important  variable.  The  effectiveness 
of  comparative  advertisements,  and  even  claim  substantiations,  may  be 
product  related.  Replication  of  this  study  for  other  products,  including 
consumer  durables,  is  necessary  to  validate  these  results  for  other  product 
situations. 

Not  only  are  the  variables  which  may  influence  the  impact  of  com- 
parative advertisements  opportunities  for  future  research,  but  some  of 
these  and  other  variables  may  be  used  as, dependent  variables.  This  would 
provide  information  concerning  the  variables  that  advertisers  are  most 
likely  to  influence  by  employing  the  various  tactical  and  strategic  options 
available  to  them.  For  example,  the  tone  of  the  comparison  (the  extent 
to  which  the  comparison  is  seen  as  derogatory)  may  be  dependent  upon  the 
competitive  position  of  the  brands  in  the  advertisement. 

Further,  this  research  investigated  the  influence  of  comparative 
advertising  at  only  one  point  in  time.  The  effects  of  comparative  and 
non-comparative  advertising  may  emerge  quite  differently  over  time. 
Possibly,  the  differences  between  comparative  and  non-comparative  adver- 
tising are  not  observable  at  one  point  in  time.  Comparative  advertising 
may  be  more  likely  to  influence  affective  measures  at  one  point  in  time, 
but  exposure  over  time  may  be  required  to  influence  purchase  behavior. 

Some  of  the  strongest  implications  for  future  research  are  derived 
from  the  methodological  problems  encountered  in  this  study.  Specifically, 
confounding  resulted  from  the  coding  of  competitive  position  and  adver- 
tisement copy  type.  Degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  advertised  brand 
was  correlated  with  the  advertiser's  competitive  position,  because  degree 
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of  brand  loyalty  when  the  advertised  brand  was  the  fictitious  new  brand 
was  coded  a zero.  Likewise,  multi  col  linearity  existed  between  the  degree 
of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  competing  brand  and  advertisement  copy  type. 
Respondents  receiving  the  non-comparative  copy  treatment  always  received 
a zero  for  the  degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  the  competing  brand  since 
there  was  no  competing  brand  in  the  non-comparative  copy.  This  type  of 
confounding  is  inherent  in  a design  incorporating  these  variables.  Future 
researchers  should  be  cautioned  about  this  problem. 

Ideally,  an  investigation  of  advertising  phenomenon  occurring  in  the 
real  world,  such  as  comparative  advertising,  should  take  place  in  a setting 
which  more  closely  approximates  the  real  world  with  a more  representative 
sample  of  the  consuming  public.  One  alternative  would  be  a Schwerin  type 
experiment  in  which  respondents  state  product  preferences  by  indicating 
which  brand  they  would  like  given  to  them  as  compensation,  view  a television 
show  with  commercials  and  again  restate  product  preferences.  For  the  post- 
measure, respondents  would  be  told  that  additional  compensation  has  become 
available  for  their  efforts,  so  they  can  again  chose  from  the  alternatives. 
This  type  of  behavioral  pre-  and  post-measure  minimizes  the  sensitization 
occurring  from  the  pre-measure  on  an  attitudinal  questionnaire  such  as  the 
one  used  in  this  study.  If  a group  of  consumers  were  available  to  view 
several  television  shows  over  a period  of  time,  the  longitudinal  effects 
of  the  advertisements  could  be  observed.  Although  external  validity  is 
increased  in  a longitudinal  design,  the  problems  associated  with  history 
are  introduced,  as  well  as  the  possibility  that  the  respondent  has  more 
information  to  identify  exactly  what  is  being  tested. 

Static  or  longitudinal  Schwerin  type  experiments  would  include  a 
pre-  and  post-measure  of  brand  preference,  thus  behavioral  change  could 
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be  observed.  This  improves  upon  the  measure  of  behavioral  intention  or 
attitudes  and  avoids  the  type  of  statistical  confounding  observed  in  this 
study.  Behavioral  preference  change  would  be  the  dependent  variable, and 
the  experimental  manipulations  would  constitute  the  independent  variables. 
The  independent  variables  which  were  used  in  this  study  are  important  ones 
(advertisement  copy  type,  claim  substantiation,  competitive  position  and 
theme),  and  further  investigation  of  these  variables  is  needed  in  a setting 
which  more  closely  approximates  the  real  world  advertising  situation. 


APPENDIX  A 

Questionnaire  and 
Advertising  Copy  Manipulations 


DEODORANT  SURVEY 


[1-3  ] 

The  purpose  of  this  survey  Is  to  obtain  your  opinions  concerning 
deodorants.  Please  fill  out  the  questionnaire  completely  and  answer  as 
accurately  as  you  can.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers,  only  your 
opinions.  Your  responses  will  be  combined  with  several  hundred  others 
and  the  identity  of  any  particular  respondent  will  be  unknown. 

The  first  section  of  the  questionnaire  pertains  to  your  deodorant 
purchases  during  the  past  year.  Please  indicate  what  brand  or  brands  of 
deodorant  you  have  purchased  during  the  last  year  for  your  own  personal 
use  and  what  percentage  of  the  time  you  purchased  each  brand.  If  you 
have  not  purchased  some  of  the  brands  listed,  put  a zero  in  the  space 
provided.  Please  be  sure  that  your  total  deodorant  purchases  over  the 
last  year  add  up  to  100%. 

Of  all  your  deodorant  purchases  last  year,  approximately  what 
percentage  of  your  purchases  were  of  each  of  the  brands  listed  below? 
Write  your  answer  in  the  space  provided. 

[5-7]  Arrid  % 

[9-11]  Right  Guard  % 

[13-15]  Sure  % 

In  the  spaces  below,  please  indicate  any  other  brands  of  deodorant 
you  purchased  during  the  last  year  and  what  percentage  of  the  time  you 
purchased  each  one. 

[17-20 ] Brand: Purchased  % of  the  time 

PLEASE  CONTINUE  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE 
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[22-25  ] Brand: Purchased  % of  the  time 

[27-30  ] Brand: _____ Purchased  % of  the  time 

For  coding  purposes  only  [32-34  ] 

[36-38  ] 

[40-42  ] 

The  following  is  a piece  of  copy  from  a deodorant  advertisement. 
Please  read  the  copy  carefully. 


EXPERIMENTAL  MANIPULATION 


The  next  few  questions  pertain  to  your  reactions  to  the  copy  above. 

Please  answer  them  as  honestly  as  possible. 

1.  How  likely  would  you  be  to  purchase  Right  Guard  for  your  own  personal 
use?  Please  circle  your  response  on  the  scale  below.  If  you  are 
very  likely  to  purchase,  circle  a high  number  on  the  scale;  if  you 
are  very  unlikely  to  purchase,  circle  a low  number  on  the  scale. 

[44]  very  likely  987654321  very  unlikely 

2.  How  much  information  do  you  feel  the  above  copy  provided? 

[46]  very  much  987654321  very  little 

3.  How  useful  do  you  feel  the  information  in  the  copy  would  be  to  you 
for  purchase  decisions  on  a deodorant  for  your  own  use?  Please 
circle  your  response. 

[48]  very  useful  987654321  not  at  all  useful 

4.  To  what  extent  do  you  believe  the  claims  in  the  copy  are  true? 

Please  circle  your  response. 

[50]  very  true  987654321  not  at  all  true 

[52-55  ] (For  coding  purposes  only) 


PLEASE  CONTINUE  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE 
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In  regard  to  the  advertisement  per  se,  how  credible  did  you  find 
the  information?  Please  circle  your  response. 

[57]  very  credible  987654321  not  at  all  credible 

The  next  section  of  the  questionnaire  concerns  certain  characteristics 
which  are  associated  with  deodorants.  According  to  the  scale  below. 


please  indicate  in  the  space  provided  how  important  the  following 
characteristics  are  to  you  when  choosing  a deodorant  for  your  own  per- 


sonal use.  Please  circle  your  response  on  the  scale  beside  each 
characteristic. 


[59]  price 

[60]  scent 

[61]  stops  odor 

[62]  stops  wetness 

[63]  applies  dry 

[64]  does  not  stain 

[65]  does  not  sting 

[66]  long-lasting 

[67]  overall  effectiveness 


Very  important  Very  unimportant 

'987654321 
9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 
987654321 
987654321 
987654321 
987654321 
987654321 
987654321 
987654321 


Please  indicate  your  sex. 

[69]  (1)  Male  (2)  Female 

What  is  your  major?  


THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION! 
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Advertisement  Copy 

N o n-Comparati ye  with  no  Claim  Substantiation 

Secure  (new  brand) 

1.  Secure  anti -perspi rant  is  a unique  new  product  designed  especially 
to  suit  your  needs.  Secure  gives  you  worry-free  protection  against 
wetness.  Whether  you  are  at  work  or  play.  Secure  stops  embarrassing 
odor.  Secure  goes  on  dry  and  stays  dry  to  keep  you  dry.  You  will 
be  dry  and  odor  free  all  day  with  long-lasting  Secure.  Secure  never 
stings  you  or  stains  your  clothes.  Tomorrow,  protect  yourself  with 
Secure. 

2.  Some  people  will  use  any  anti -perspi rant.  But  they  don't  feel  totally 
secure.  They're  only  half  right.  New  Secure  anti-perspi rant  keeps 
you  secure  all  day  with  its  long-lasting  protection.  Protection 
against  embarrassing  odor  and  wetness.  Secure's  anti -wetness  ingre- 
dient goes  on  dry  to  keep  you  dry.  And  Secure  won't  sting  or  stain 
your  clothes.  Don't  just  be  half  right.  Buy  total  security--use 
Secure. 

3.  Because  the  world  is  getting  smaller  and  more  cramped,  you  need  to 
feel  secure.  Secure  from  underarm  wetness  and  odor.  New  Secure  anti - 
perspirant  is  designed  to  prevent  embarrasing  underarm  odor  and 
wetness.  When  the  stress  mounts,  you  need  Secure's  long-lasting 
effectiveness.  Secure  protects  you  as  it  goes  on  dry  and  keeps  you 
dry.  Secure  never  stings  and  won't  stain  your  clothes.  Buy  Secure-- 
the  real  anti -perspi rant. 
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Right  Guard  (number  one  market  position) 

1.  Right  Guard  was  designed  to  meet  your  anti -perspi rant  needs.  That's 
why  it  is  the  nation's  leading  selling  anti-perspirant.  Right  Guard 
gives  you  worry-free  protection  against  wetness.  Whether  you  are  at 
work  or  play.  Right  Guard  stops  embarrassing  odor.  Right  Guard  goes 
on  dry  and  stays  dry  to  keep  you  dry.  You  will  be  dry  and  odor  free 
all  day  with  long-lasting  Right  Guard.  Right  Guard  never  stings  you 
or  stains  your  clothes.  Tomorrow,  protect  yourself  with  Right  Guard. 

2.  Some  people  will  use  any  anti-perspirant.  But  they  don't  feel  totally 
secure.  They're  only  half  right.  Right  Guard,  the  nation's  leading 
selling  anti-perspirant,  keeps  you  secure  all  day  with  its  long-lasting 
protection.  Protection  against  embarrassing  odor  and  wetness.  Right 
Guard's  anti -wetness  ingredient  goes  on  dry  to  keep  you  dry.  And 
Right  Guard  won't  sting  or  stain  your  clothes.  Don't  just  be  half 
right.  Buy  the  right  guard--buy  Right  Guard. 

3.  Because  the  world  is  getting  smaller  and  more  cramped,  you  need  to 
feel  guarded.  Guarded  against  underarm  wetness  and  odor.  Right 
Guard,  the  nation's  leading  selling  anti-perspirant,  is  designed  to 
prevent  embarrassing  underarm  odor  and  wetness.  When  the  stress 
mounts,  you  need  Right  Guard's  long-lasting  effectiveness.  Right 
Guard  protects  you  as  it  goes  on  dry  and  keeps  you  dry.  Right  Guard 
never  stings  and  won't  stain  your  clothes.  Buy  Right  Guard--the 
real  anti-perspirant. 

Sure  (number  three  market  position) 

1.  Sure  was  designed  to  meet  your  anti-perspirant  needs.  That's  why 
it  is  now  the  nation's  number  three  leading  selling  anti-perspirant. 
Sure  gives  you  worry-free  protection  against  wetness.  Whether  you 
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are  at  work  or  play,  Sure  stops  embarrassing  odor.  Sure  goes  on  dry 
and  stays  dry  to  keep  you  dry.  You  will  be  dry  and  odor  free  all 
day  with  long-lasting  Sure.  Sure  never  stings  you  or  stains  your 
clothes.  Tomorrow,  protect  yourself  with  Sure. 

2.  Some  people  will  use  any  anti -perspi rant.  But  they  don't  feel 
totally  sure.  They're  only  half  right.  Sure,  the  third  largest 
selling  anti -perspi rant,  keeps  you  sure  all  day  with  its  long- 
lasting  protection.  Protection  against  embarrassing  odor  and  wet- 
ness. Sure's  anti -wetness  ingredient  goes  on  dry  to  keep  you  dry. 

And  Sure  won't  sting  or  stain  your  clothes.  Don't  just  be  half- 
right. Buy  total  assurance--use  Sure. 

3.  Because  the  world  is  getting  smaller  and  more  cramped,  you  need  to 
feel  sure.  Sure  against  underarm  wetness  and  odor.  Sure,  the 
third  largest  selling  anti -perspi rant,  is  designed  to  prevent 
embarrassing  underarm  odor  and  wetness.  When  the  stress  mounts, 
you  need  Sure's  long-lasting  effectiveness.  Sure  protects  you  as 
it  goes  on  dry  and  keeps  you  dry.  Sure  never  stings  and  won't 
stain  your  clothes.  Buy  Sure--the  real  anti -perspi rant. 

Non-Comparative  with  Claim  Substantiation 

Secure  (new  brand) 

1.  Secure  anti -perspi rant  is  a unique  new  product  designed  especially 
to  suit  your  needs.  Independent  testing  agency's  results  have  proven 
Secure's  effectiveness  in  stopping  odor  and  wetness.  Secure  gives 
you  worry-free  protection  against  wetness.  Whether  you  are  at  work 
or  play.  Secure  stops  embarrassing  odor.  Secure  goes  on  dry  and 
stays  dry  to  keep  you  dry.  You  will  be  dry  and  odor  free  all  day 
with  long-lasting  Secure.  Secure  never  stings  you  or  stains  your 
clothes.  Tomorrow,  protect  yourself  with  Secure. 
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2.  Some  people  will  use  any  anti-perspirant.  But  they  don't  feel 
totally  secure.  They're  only  half  right.  New  Secure  anti -perspi rant 
keeps  you  secure  all  day  with  its  long-lasting  protection.  Independent 
testing  agency's  results  have  proven  Secure's  effectiveness  against 
embarrassing  wetness  and  odor.  Secure's  anti -wetness  ingredient 

goes  on  dry  to  keep  you  dry.  And  Secure  won't  sting  or  stain  your 
clothes.  Don't  just  be  half  right.  Buy  total  security— use  Secure. 

3.  Because  the  world  is  getting  smaller  and  more  cramped,  you  need  to 
feel  secure.  Secure  from  underarm  wetness  and  odor.  Independent 
testing  agency's  results  have  proven  that  new  Secure  anti -perspi rant 
is  effective  in  preventing  embarrassing  underarm  odor  and  wetness. 

When  the  stress  mounts,  you  need  Secure's  long-lasting  effectiveness. 
Secure  protects  you  as  it  goes  on  dry  and  keeps  you  dry.  Secure 
never  stings  and  won't  stain  your  clothes.  Buy  Secure— the  real 
anti -perspi  rant. 

Right  Guard  (number  one  market  position) 

1.  Right  Guard  was  designed  to  meet  your  anti -perspi rant  needs.  That's 
why  it  is  the  nation's  leading  selling  anti-perspirant.  Independent 
testing  agency's  results  have  proven  Right  Guard's  effectiveness  in 
stopping  odor  and  wetness.  Right  Guard  gives  you  worry-free  pro- 
tection against  wetness.  Whether  you  are  at  work  or  play.  Right 
Guard  stops  embarrassing  odor.  Right  Guard  goes  on  dry  and  stays 
dry  to  keep  you  dry.  You  will  be  dry  and  odor  free  all  day  with 
long-lasting  Right  Guard.  Right  Guard  never  stings  you  or  stains 
your  clothes.  Tomorrow,  protect  yourself  with  Right  Guard. 

Some  people  will  use  any  anti-perspirant.  But  they  don't  feel 
totally  secure.  They're  only  half  right.  Right  Guard,  the  nation's 
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leading  selling  anti-perspi rant,  keeps  you  secure  all  day  with  its 
long-lasting  protection.  Independent  testing  agency's  results  have 
proven  Right  Guard's  effectiveness  against  embarrassing  odor  and 
wetness.  Right  Guard's  anti -wetness  ingredient  goes  on  dry  to  keep 
you  dry.  And  Right  Guard  won't  sting  or  stain  your  clothes.  Don't 
just  be  half  right.  Buy  the  right  guard— buy  Right  Guard. 

3.  Because  the  world  is  getting  smaller  and  more  cramped,  you  need  to 

feel  guarded.  Guarded  against  underarm  wetness  and  odor.  Independent 
testing  agency's  results  have  proven  Right  Guard,  the  nation's  leading 
selling  anti -perspi rant,  effective  in  preventing  embarrassing  under- 
arm odor  and  wetness.  When  the  stress  mounts,  you  need  Right  Guard's 
long-lasting  effectiveness.  Right  Guard  protects  you  as  it  goes  on 
dry  and  keeps  you  dry.  Right  Guard  never  stings  and  won't  stain  your 
clothes.  Buy  Right  Guard-- the  real  anti -perspi rant. 

Sure  (number  three  market  position) 

1.  Sure  was  designed  to  meet  your  anti -perspi rant  needs.  That's  why 

it  is  now  the  nation's  number  three  leading  selling  anti -perspi rant. 
Independent  testing  agency's  results  have  proven  Sure's  effective- 
ness in  stopping  odor  and  wetness.  Sure  gives  you  worry-free  pro- 
tection against  wetness.  Whether  you  are  at  work  or  play.  Sure 
stops  embarrassing  odor.  Sure  goes  on  dry  and  stays  dry  to  keep 
you  dry.  You  will  be  dry  and  odor  free  all  day  with  long-lasting 
Sure.  Sure  never  stings  you  or  stains  your  clothes.  Tomorrow, 
protect  yourself  with  Sure! 

2.  Some  people  will  use  any  anti -perspi rant.  But  they  don't  feel 
totally  sure.  They're  only  half  right.  Sure,  the  third  largest 
selling  anti -perspi rant,  keeps  you  sure  all  day  with  its  long- 
lasting  protection.  Independent  testing  agency's  results  have 
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proven  Sure's  effectiveness  against  embarrassing  wetness  and  odor. 
Sure's  anti-wetness  ingredient  goes  on  dry  to  keep  you  dry.  And 
Sure  won't  sting  or  stain  your  clothes.  Don't  just  be  half  right. 

Buy  total  assurance--buy  Sure. 

3.  Because  the  world  is  getting  smaller  and  more  cramped,  you  need  to 
feel  sure.  Sure  against  underarm  wetness  and  odor.  Independent 
testing  agency's  results  have  proven  Sure,  the  nation's  third 
largest  selling  anti -perspi rant,  effective  in  preventing  embarrassing 
underarm  odor  and  wetness.  When  the  stress  mounts,  you  need  Sure's 
long-lasting  effectiveness.  Sure  protects  you  as  it  goes  on  dry 
and  keeps  you  dry.  Sure  never  stings  and  won't  stain  your  clothes. 
Buy  Sure--the  real  anti -perspi rant. 

Comparative  with  no  Claim  Substantiation 

Secure  (new  brand) 

1.  Secure  anti -perspi rant  is  a unique  new  product  designed  especially 
to  suit  your  needs.  Secure  gives  you  more  worry-free  protection 
against  wetness  than  Arrid,  the  number  two  best  selling  anti- 
perspirant  in  the  nation.  Whether  you  are  at  work  or  play,  Secure 
stops  embarrassing  odor  better  than  Arrid.  Secure  goes  on  dry  to 
keep  you  drier.  You  will  be  dry  and  odor  free  all  day  with  long- 
lasting  Secure.  Secure  never  stings  you  or  stains  your  clothes. 
Tomorrow,  protect  yourself  with  Secure. 

2.  Some  people  will  use  any  anti -perspi rant.  But  they  don't  feel 
totally  secure.  They're  only  half  right.  New  Secure  anti -perspi rant 
keeps  you  secure  all  day  with  its  long-lasting  protection.  Arrid 

is  the  second  best  selling  anti -perspi rant  in  the  nation,  but  Secure 
gives  you  more  protection  against  embarrassing  odor  and  wetness  than 
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Arrid.  Secure's  anti -wetness  ingredient  goes  on  dry  to  keep  you 
drier.  And  Secure  won't  sting  or  stain  your  clothes.  "Don't  just 
be  half  right.  Buy  total  security--use  Secure. 

3.  Because  the  world  is  getting  smaller  and  more  cramped,  you  need  to 
feel  secure.  Secure  from  underarm  wetness  and  odor.  Arrid  is  the 
second  largest  selling  anti -perspi rant  in  the  nation,  but  Secure 
prevents  embarrassing  underarm  odor  and  wetness  better  than  Arrid. 
When  the  stress  mounts,  you  need  Secure's  long-lasting  effective- 
ness. Secure  protects  you  as  it  goes  on  dry  to  keep  you  drier. 
Secure  never  stings  and  won't  stain  your  clothes.  Buy  Secure--the 
real  anti -perspi rant. 

Right  Guard  (number  one  market  position) 

1.  Right  Guard  was  designed  to  meet  your  anti -perspi rant  needs.  That's 
why  it  is  the  nation's  leading  selling  anti -perspi rant.  Right  Guard 
gives  you  more  worry-free  protection  against  wetness  than  Arrid,  the 
number  two  best  selling  anti-perspirant  in  the  nation.  Whether  you 
are  at  work  or  play.  Right  Guard  stops  embarrassing  odor  better  than 
Arrid.  Right  Guard  goes  on  dry  and  stays  dry  to  keep  you  drier. 

You  will  be  dry  and  odor  free  all  day  with  long-lasting  Right  Guard. 
Right  Guard  never  stings  you  or  stains  your  clothes.  Tomorrow, 
protect  yourself  with  Right  Guard. 

2.  Some  people  will  use  any  anti-perspirant.  But  they  don't  feel 
totally  secure.  They're  only  half  right.  Right  Guard,  the  nation's 
leading  selling  anti-perspirant,  keeps  you  secure  all  day  with  its 
long-lasting  protection.  Arrid  is  the  second  best  selling  anti- 
perspirant  in  the  nation,  but  Right  Guard  gives  you  more  protection 
against  embarrassing  odor  and  wetness  than  Arrid.  Right  Guard's 
anti -wetness  ingredient  goes  on  dry  to  keep  you  drier.  And  Right 
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Guard  won't  sting  or  stain  your  clothes.  Don't  just  be  half  right. 

Buy  the  right  guard--buy  Right  Guard. 

3.  Because  the  world  is  getting  smaller  and  more  cramped,  you  need 
to  feel  guarded.  Guarded  against  underarm  wetness  and  odor  with 
Right  Guard,  the  nation's  leading  selling  anti -perspi rant.  Arrid 
is  the  second  largest  selling  anti-perspirant,  but  Right  Guard 
prevents  embarrassing  underarm  odor  and  wetness  better  than  Arrid. 

When  stress  mounts,  you  need  Right  Guard's  long-lasting  effective- 
ness. Right  Guard  protects  you  as  it  goes  on  dry  and  keeps  you 
drier.  Right  Guard  never  stings  and  won't  stain  your  clothes.  Buy 
Right  Guard--the  real  anti-perspirant. 

Sure  (number  three  market  position) 

1.  Sure  was  designed  to  meet  your  anti-perspirant  needs.  That's  why 

it  is  now  the  nation's  number  three  leading  selling  anti-perspirant. 
Sure  gives  you  more  worry-free  protection  against  wetness  than  Arrid, 
the  number  two  best  selling  anti-perspirant  in  the  nation.  Whether 
you  are  at  work  or  play.  Sure  stops  embarrassing  odor  better  than 
Arrid.  Sure  goes  on  dry  and  stays  dry  to  keep  you  drier.  You  will 
be  dry  and  odor  free  all  day  with  long-lasting  Sure.  Sure  never 
stings  you  or  stains  your  clothes.  Tomorrow,  protect  yourself  with 
Sure. 

2.  Some  people  will  use  any  anti-perspirant.  But  they  don't  feel 
totally  sure.  They're  only  half  right.  Sure,  the  third  largest 
selling  anti-perspirant,  keeps  you  sure  all  day  with  its  long- 
lasting  protection.  Arrid  is  the  second  best  selling  anti-perspirant 
in  the  nation,  but  Sure  gives  you  more  protection  against  embarrassing 
odor  and  wetness  than  Arrid.  Sure's  anti-wetness  ingredient  goes 
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on  dry  to  keep  you  drier.  And  Sure  won't  sting  or  stain  your 
clothes.  Don't  just  be  half  right.  Buy  total  assurance--use  Sure. 

3.  Because  the  world  is  getting  smaller  and  more  cramped,  you  need  to 
feel  sure.  Sure  against  underarm  wetness  and  odor  with  Sure,  the 
nation's  third  best  selling  anti -perspi rant.  Arrid  is  the  second 
largest  selling  anti -perspi rant,  but  Sure  prevents  embarrassing 
underarm  odor  and  wetness  better  than  Arrid.  When  stress  mounts, 
you  need  Sure's  long-lasting  effectiveness.  Sure  protects  you  as 
it  goes  on  dry  and  keeps  you  drier.  Sure  never  stings  and  won't 
stain  your  clothes.  Buy  Sure--the  real  anti -perspi rant. 

Comparative  with  Claim  Substantiation 

Secure  (new  brand) 

1.  Secure  anti -perspi rant  is  a unique  new  product  designed  especially 
to  suit  your  needs.  Independent  testing  agency's  results  have 
proven  that  Secure  gives  you  more  worry-free  protection  against 
wetness  than  Arrid,  the  number  two  best  selling  anti -perspi rant  in 
the  nation.  Whether  you  are  at  work  or  play,  Secure  stops  embar- 
rassing odor  better  than  Arrid.  Secure  goes  on  dry  to  keep  you 
drier.  You  will  be  dry  and  odor  free  all  day  with  long-lasting 
Secure.  Secure  never  stings  you  or  stains  your  clothes.  Tomorrow, 
protect  yourself  with  Secure. 

2.  Some  people  will  use  any  anti -perspi rant,  but  then  don't  feel 
totally  secure.  They're  only  half  right.  New  Secure  anti -perspi rant 
keeps  you  secure  all  day  with  its  long-lasting  protection.  Arrid  is 
the  second  best  selling  anti -perspi rant  in  the  nation,  but  independent 
testing  agency's  results  have  proven  Secure  gives  you  more  protection 
against  embarrassing  odor  and  wetness  than  Arrid.  Secure's  anti -wetness 
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ingredient  goes  on  dry  to  keep  you  drier.  And  Secure  won't  sting 
or  stain  your  clothes.  Don't  just  be  half  right.  Buy  total 
security--buy  Secure. 

3.  Because  the  world  is  getting  smaller  and  more  cramped,  you  need  to 
feel  secure.  Secure  from  underarm  wetness  and  odor.  Arrid  is  the 
second  largest  selling  anti -perspi rant  in  the  nation,  but  independent 
testing  agency's  results  have  proven  that  Secure  prevents  embarrassing 
underarm  odor  and  wetness  better  than  Arrid.  When  stress  mounts, 
you  need  Secure's  long-lasting  effectiveness.  Secure  protects  you 
as  it  goes  on  dry  to  keep  you  drier.  Secure  never  stings  and  won't 
stain  your  clothes.  Buy  Secure- -the  real  anti -perspi rant. 

Right  Guard  (number  one  market  position) 

1.  Right  Guard  was  designed  to  meet  your  anti -perspi rant  needs.  That's 
why  it  is  the  nation's  leading  selling  anti -perspi rant.  Independent 
testing  agency's  results  have  proven  that  Right  Guard  gives  you  more 
worry-free  protection  against  wetness  than  Arrid,  the  number  two  best 
selling  anti -perspi rant  in  the  nation.  Whether  you  are  at  work  or 
play,  Right  Guard  goes  on  dry  and  stays  dry  to  keep  you  drier.  You 
will  be  dry  and  odor  free  all  day  with  long-lasting  Right  Guard. 

Right  Guard  never  stings  you  or  stains  your  clothes.  Tomorrow, 
protect  yourself  with  Right  Guard. 

2.  Some  people  will  use  any  anti -perspi rant.  But  they  don't  feel 
totally  secure.  They're  only  half  right.  Right  Guard,  the  nation's 
leading  selling  anti -perspi rant,  keeps  you  secure  all  day  with  its 
long-lasting  protection.  Arrid  is  the  second  best  selling  anti- 
perspirant  in  the  nation,  but  independent  testing  agency's  results 
have  proven  Right  Guard  more  effective  against  embarrassing  odor 
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and  wetness  than  Arrid.  Right  Guard's  anti -wetness  ingredient  goes 
on  dry  to  keep  you  drier.  And  Right  Guard  won't  sting  or  stain 
your  clothes.  Don't  just  be  half  right.  Buy  the  right  guard--buy 
Right  Guard. 

3.  Because  the  world  is  getting  smaller  and  more  cramped,  you  need  to 
feel  guarded.  Guarded  against  underarm  wetness  and  odor  with  Right 
Guard,  the  nation's  leading  selling  anti-perspirant.  Arrid  is  the 
second  largest  selling  anti-perspirant,  but  independent  testing 
agency's  results  have  proven  that  Right  Guard  prevents  embarrassing 
underarm  odor  and  wetness  better  than  Arrid.  When  stress  mounts, 
you  need  Right  Guard's  long-lasting  effectiveness.  Right  Guard 
protects  you  as  it  goes  on  dry  and  keeps  you  drier.  Right  Guard 
never  stings  and  won't  stain  your  clothes.  Buy  Right  Guard--the 
real  anti-perspirant. 

Sure  (number  three  market  position) 

1.  Sure  was  designed  to  meet  your  anti-perspirant  needs.  That's  why 

it  is  now  the  nation's  number  three  leading  selling  anti-perspirant. 
Independent  testing  agency's  results  have  proven  that  Sure  gives 
you  more  worry-free  protection  against  wetness  than  Arrid,  the 
number  two  best  selling  anti-perspirant  in  the  nation.  Whether  you 
are  at  work  or  play.  Sure  stops  embarrassing  odor  better  than  Arrid. 
Sure  goes  on  dry  and  stays  dry  to  keep  you  drier.  You  will  be  dry 
and  odor  free  all  day  with  long-lasting  Sure.  Sure  never  stings 
you  or  stains  your  clothes.  Tomorrow,  protect  yourself  with  Sure. 

2.  Some  people  will  use  any  anti-perspirant.  But  they  don't  feel 
totally  sure.  They're  only  half  right.  Sure,  the  third  largest 
selling  anti -perspi rant,  keeps  you  sure  all  day  with  its  long-lasting 
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protection.  Arrid  is  the  second  best  selling  anti-perspirant  in 
the  nation,  but  independent  testing  agency's  results  have  proven 
Sure  gives  you  more  protection  against  embarrassing  odor  and  wet- 
ness than  Arrid.  Sure's  anti -wetness  ingredient  goes  on  dry  and 
keeps  you  drier.  And  Sure  won't  sting  or  stain  your  clothes. 

Don't  just  be  half  right.  Buy  total  assurance--use  Sure. 

3.  Because  the  world  is  getting  smaller  and  more  cramped,  you  need 
to  feel  sure.  Sure  against  underarm  wetness  and  odor  with  Sure, 
the  nation's  third  best  selling  anti-perspirant.  Arrid  is  the 
second  largest  selling  anti-perspirant,  but  independent  testing 
agency's  results  have  proven  that  Sure  prevents  embarrassing 
underarm  odor  and  wetness  better  than  Arrid.  When  the  stress 
mounts,  you  need  Sure's  long-lasting  effectiveness.  Sure  protects 
you  as  it  goes  on  dry  and  keeps  you  drier.  Sure  never  stings  and 
won't  stain  your  clothes.  Buy  Sure--the  real  anti-perspirant. 


APPENDIX  B 


Val 


dation  Study:  Questionnaire  and 

Advertisement  Manipulations 


DEODORANT  SURVEY 


[1-3  ] 

The  purpose  of  this  survey  is  to  obtain  your  opinions  concerning 
deodorants.  Please  fill  out  the  questionnaire  completely  and  answer  as 
accurately  as  you  can.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers,  only  your 
opinions.  Your  responses  will  be  combined  with  several  hundred  others 
and  the  identity  of  any  particular  respondent  will  be  unknown. 

The  first  section  of  the  questionnaire  pertains  to  your  deodorant 
purchases  during  the  past  year.  Please  indicate  what  brand  or  brands  of 
deodorant  you  have  purchased  during  the  last  year  for  your  own  personal 
use  and  what  percentage  of  the  time  you  purchased  each  brand.  If  you 
have  not  purchased  some  of  the  brands  listed,  put  a zero  in  the  space 
provided.  Please  be  sure  that  your  total  deodorant  purchases  over  the 
last  year  add  up  to  100%. 

Of  all  your  deodorant  purchases  last  year,  approximately  what  per- 
centage of  your  purchases  were  of  each  of  the  brands  listed  below?  Write 
your  answer  in  the  space  provided. 

[5-7]  Arrid  % 

[9-11]  Right  Guard  % 

[13-15]  Sure  % 

In  the  spaces  below,  please  indicate  any  other  brands  of  deodorant 
you  purchased  during  the  last  year  and  what  percentage  of  the  time  you 
purchased  each  one. 

[17-20  ] Brand: Purchased  % of  the  time 

PLEASE  CONTINUE  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE 
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[22-25  ] Brand: Purchased  l of  the  time 


[27-30  ] Brand:_ - Purchased  % of  the  time 


For  coding  purposes  only 

[32-34  ] 

[36-38 

[40-42  ] 

Please  read  the  following  advertisement  carefully. 


EXPERIMENTAL  MANIPULATION 


[44  ] (For  coding  purposes  only) 

The  next  few  questions  pertain  to  your  reactions  to  the  advertise- 
ment. Please  answer  them  as  honestly  as  possible. 

1.  How  likely  would  you  be  to  purchase  Dial  for  your  own  personal  use? 
Please  circle  your  response  on  the  scale  below.  If  you  are  very 
likely  to  purchase,  circle  a high  number  on  the  scale;  if  you  are 
very  unlikely  to  purchase,  circle  a low  number  on  the  scale. 

[46]  very  likely  987654321  very  unlikely 

2.  How  much  information  do  you  feel  the  advertisement  contained? 

Please  circle  your  response. 

[48]  very  much  987654321  very  little 

3.  How  useful  do  you  feel  the  information  in  the  advertisement  would 
be  to  you  for  purchase  decisions  on  a deodorant  for  your  own  use? 
Please  circle  your  response. 

[50]  very  useful  987654321  not  at  all  useful 

4.  To  what  extent  do  you  believe  the  claims  in  the  advertisement  are 
true?  Please  circle  your  response. 

[52]  very  true  987654321  not  at  all  true 


PLEASE  CONTINUE  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE 
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5.  In  regard  to  the  advertisement  per  se,  how  credible  did  you  find 
the  information?  Please  circle  your  response. 

[54]  very  credible  987654321  not  at  all  credible 

The  next  section  of  the  questionnaire  concerns  certain  characteristics 


which  are  associated  with  deodorants.  According  to  the  scale  below, 
please  indicate  in  the  space  provided  how  important  the  following 
characteristics  are  to  you  when  choosing  a deodorant  for  your  own  per- 
sonal use.  Please  circle  your  response  on  the  scale  beside  each 
characteristic. 

Very  important  Very  unimportant 


[56]  price 

[57]  scent 

[58]  stops  odor 

[59]  stops  wetness 

[60]  applies  dry 

[61]  does  not  stain 

[62]  does  not  sting 

[63]  long-lasting 

[64]  overall  effectiveness 
Please  indicate  your  sex. 

[66]  (1)  Male  

What  is  your  major?  


987654321 
987654321 
987654321 
987654321 
9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 
987654321 
987654321 
987654321 
9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

(2)  Female  


THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION: 
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Validation  Study:  Comparative  Advertisement 


An  anti-stain, 
anti-wetness, 
anti-sticky, 
anti-perspirant. 


f - 

t-  •>  •• 


Some  anti-perspirants  promise  to  help  keep  you 
dry.  Some  tel!  you  they  feel  nice  when  they  go  on 
Others  say  they  are  anti-stain. 

Now  Dial  Very  Dry  does  it  all. 

An  anti-stain,  anti-wetness, 
anti-sticky,  anti-perspirant. 


New  DzaS  ¥ery  Dry. 


p 

t 

r- 


| 


ja  an  BU 

scented  or  unscentei 


This  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Family  Weekly  Magazine  distributed 
with  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Gainesville  Sun,  August  11,  1974. 
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Validation  Study:  Non-Comparative  Advertisement 


An  anti-stain, 
anti-wetness,  - 
anti-sticky,  * 
anti-perspirant. 


Some  anti-perspirants  promise  to  help  keep  you 
dry.  Some  tell  you  they  feel  nice  when  they  go  on. 
Others  say  they  are  anti-stain. 

Now  Dial  Very  Dry  does  it  all. 

An  anti-stain,  anti-wetness, 
anti-sticky,  anti-perspirant. 


Eiew  Dial  Very  Dry. 


A portion  of  this  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Family  Meekly  Magazine 
distributed  with  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Gainesville  Sun,  August  11,  1974 


APPENDIX  C 


Results  of  Validation  Study 


TABLE  C-l 


VALIDATION  STUDY:  ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  FOR  DEPENDENT 

VARIABLE  PURCHASE  INTENTIONS9 


Source 

d.f . 

Sums  of 
Squares 

F- Ratio 

Probability 
of  F 

Parameter 

Value 

. b 

Regression 

3 

102.04 

6.39 

.00 

Intercept 

3.28 

Aloyaic 

1 

101.15 

19.00 

.00 

.O7 

Cloyald 

1 

2.36 

.44 

.51 

.01 

Ade 

1 

.03 

.01 

.94 

Ad  1 

.02 

Ad  2 

-.02 

Error 

13 

388. 76 

9N=77 

bR2=.21 

cDegree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  advertised  brand 
^Degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  competing  brand  in  comparison 
eAd  1 = Non-Comparative  advertisement 
Ad  2 = Comparative  advertisement 
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TABLE  C-2 

VALIDATION  STUDY:  ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  FOR  DEPENDENT 

VARIABLE  BEL  I E VAB I L ITYa 


Source 

d.f. 

Sums  of 
Squares 

F-Ratio 

Probabili ty 
of  F 

Parameter 

Value 

n • b 

Regression 

3 

6.11 

.50 

.69 

Intercept 

3.39 

Aloyal^ 

1 

2.57 

.63 

.43 

.01 

Cloyald 

1 

2.20 

.54 

.47 

.01 

Ads 

1 

3.33 

.81 

.37 

Ad  1 

-.24 

Ad  2 

.24 

Error 

73 

298.88 

®N=77 
bR2=.02 
cDegree 
^Degree 
eAd  1 = 
Ad  2 = 


of  brand  loyalty  toward  advertised  brand 
of  brand  loyalty  toward  competing  brand  in  comparison 
Non-Comparative  advertisement 
Comparative  advertisement 
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TABLE  C-3 


VALIDATION  STUDY:  ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  FOR  DEPENDENT 

CREDIBILITY9 


Source 

d.  f . 

Sums  of 
Squares 

F-Ratio 

Probability 
of  F 

Parameter 
Val  ue 

Reg  res  si  on*5 

3 

10.28 

.99 

.60 

intercept 

3.28 

Aloyald 

1 

6.32 

1 .82 

.18 

.02 

Cloyald 

1 

3.58 

1.03 

.31 

.01 

Ade 

1 

3.21 

.93 

.34 

Ad  1 

-.23 

Ad  2 

.23 

Error 

73 

252.97 

hN977 

^R  -.04 

^Degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  advertised  brand 
dDegree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  competing  brand  in  comparison 
eAd  1 = Non-Comparative  advertisement 
Ad  2 = Comparative  advertisement 
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TABLE  C-4 

VALIDATION  STUDY:  ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  FOR  DEPENDENT 

VARIABLE  QUANTITY  OF  INFORMATION3 


Source 

d.f. 

Sums  of 
Squares 

F-Ratio 

Probabil ity 
of  F 

Parameter 
Val  ue 

Regression^ 

3 

23.51 

1.23 

.30 

Intercept 

4.20 

Aloyal“ 

1 

.00 

.00 

1.00 

.00 

C1oyald 

1 

.34 

.05 

.82 

.00 

Ade 

1 

20.27 

3.19 

.08 

Ad  1 

-.58 

Ad  2 

.58 

Error 

73 

464.28 

®N=77 

bR2=.05 

^-Degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  advertised  brand 
“Degree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  competing  brand  in  comparison 
eAd  1 = Non-Comparative  advertisement 
Ad  2 = Comparative  advertisement 


TABLE  C-5 


VALIDATION  STUDY:  ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  FOR  DEPENDENT 

VARIABLE  USEFULNESS  OF  INFORMATION9 


Sums  of 

Probability 

Parameter 

Source 

d.f. 

Squares 

F-Ratio 

of  F 

Value 

Regression^ 

3 

15.40 

.91 

.56 

4 31 

Intercept 
A1  oyal^ 
Cloyald 
Ade 

1 

1 

1 

.31 

12.79 

.09 

.05 

2.26 

.02 

.82 

.14 

.90 

.00 

.00 

.04 

Ad  1 

- .04 

Ad  2 

Error 

73 

412.55 



cDegree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  advertised  brand 
dDegree  of  brand  loyalty  toward  competing  brand  in  comparison 
eAd  1 = Non-Comparative  advertisement 
Ad  2 = Comparative  advertisement 
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TABLE  C-6 

VALIDATION  STUDY:  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  PRODUCT 

CHARACTERISTIC  IMPORTANCE  RATINGS3 


Source 

d.f. 

Sums  of 
Squares 

F- Ratio 

Mean 

1 

29,781.89 

Products 

8 

1 ,038.82 

24.50** 

Error 

684 

3,625.83 

**p  .01 

aN=77 
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TABLE  C-7 

VALIDATION  STUDY:  MEAN  IMPORTANCE  RATINGS  FOR 

PRODUCT  CHARACTERISTICS3 


Characteristic 

Mean 

Grand  Mean 

6.56 

Price 

6.09 

Scent 

5.34 

Stops  odor 

7.94 

Stops  wetness 

7.57 

Applies  dry 

4.30 

Doesn't  stain 

6.86 

Doesn't  sting 

5.55 

Long-lasting 

7.44 

Overall  effectiveness 

7.92 

aN=77 
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